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‘.. EONE has well said that it is a poor Will which does 


not name Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. 


Whatever you have you owe to Almighty God. It is 
fitting that gratitude prompt you to provide assistance for 
one or more of those institutions which are promoting His 


Kingdom upon earth. 


Long after you have departed from this world your 
charity and generosity will be making possible magnificent 
achievements for His Cause. Your name will be held in 
prayerful memory by the zealous and needy missionaries 


whom you have helped. 


Let Our Divine Lord be among those specially remem- 
bered when the hour comes for you to leave all that you 


possess. 


May we, for His honor and glory and for the support 
of those who are laboring in fields afar, suggest that this 
definite provision be embodied in your last Will: 


I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, Inc., 
a corporation organized and existing under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey, the sum of ) 
Dollars, and I further direct that any and all taxes that 
may be levied upon this bequest be fully paid out of the 


residue of my estate. 
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Katuerine Burton in Woman to 
Woman vividly contrasts motivating 
influences in American religious en- 
deavors. The literary career of this 
distinguished contributor to THE SIGN 
began in her college days at Western 
Reserve University, and continued for 
years as Associate Editor of McCalls 
Magazine and Redbook. Her most re- 
cent work, In No Strange Land, has 
just been published by Longmans. 
Congratulations, Mrs. Burton! 


r . . 
* ‘Tue defense of Australia is of para- 
mount importance in the Far East. 


oral VENTION 





One by one, various key positions of 

the Allied Nations have been marked mo. 

for conquest and have been conquered mua 

by the Japs. Hallett Abend of the Katherine Burton 
New York Times tells us in White 

Man’s Continent the mind of Australians in the present 
emergency. The author has recently returned to the 

United States from an inspection tour of the Far East, 

on which 38,000 miles were covered by plane and 2,500 


miles by steamer. He writes from personal observation. 


- A Stranger Came Knocking introduces Homer J. 
CLeary to readers of THE Sicn. We are certain the meet- 
ing will be a pleasant one and enjoyable—one which we 
are sure deserves a hearty invitation to come again and 









Henry Wadsworth Longfellow’s im- 
mortal poem has been part of school 
work for generations. Few Amer- 
icans know very much about the 
adopted land of Evangeline, the 
haven in our Southland to which 
the Acadians migrated after their ex- 
pulsion. LILLIAN BARKER gives us a 
vivid pen picture of The Cajuns of 
the “Evangeline Country” in this 
issue of THe Sicn. Our readers will 
remember Miss Barker and her ar- 
ticle on the Quints, which was so 
illuminative, and so much different 
from the accepted stories told about 
the famous five of the little Ontarian 
village of Corbeil. She now tells us 
many facts about the descendants of 
the Acadians in our state of Louisi- 
ana, details learned on a trip through 


the Land of Evangeline. Her fluency in French made 
possible many details of the article which the casual 
correspondent would fail to glean. 


© Tue importance of the Caribbean Sea in the pres- 
ent war is tremendous. The Panama Canal is a vital 
life line in both defense and offense. To many Amer- 
icans this sea connotes simply the locale of a West 
Indian cruise, and days of languid ease on tropical 
waters. Professor A. Curtis Witcus of the George Wash- 










































































Homer J. Cleary 








visit in the pages of our 
fiction department. Mr. 
Cleary was born in Marion, 
Ohio, was graduated from 
Dartmouth College, and 
did graduate work at the 
University of Paris. For a 
number of years he taught 
both French and English, 
and directed Dramatics at 
University School, Cleve- 
land, and Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute. He has 
contributed stories to many 
Catholic magazines. 


¢ Every American school 
boy and girl learns the 
story of “Evangeline.” 








ington University dispels 
any such ideas in his ar- 
ticle, The American Medi- 
terranean. Doctor Wilgus 
is a noted authority on 
Hispanic-American history, 
a charter member of the 
Geographical and Histori- 
cal Society of the Americas, 
the organizer and first presi- 
dent of the Inter-American 
Forum, and has held office 
and membership in practi- 
cally every association and 
institute dealing in the field 
of his subject. He has con- 
tributed many articles and 
monographs to _ various 
journals and encyclopedias. 





A, Curtis Wilgus 
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EDITORIAL 
Whitewashing the hremlin 


For some time it has been considered a matter of 
poor taste to criticize Soviet Russia. Now a point has 
been reached where critics of the Reds or of their 
leader, Stalin, are denounced as fifth columnists, 
Quislings, and traitors. 

It is not so much an effort to eliminate adverse criti- 
cism as to replace it with laurel wreaths of praise. It 
is not a conspiracy of silence so much as a conspiracy 
of whitewashing—and on a national scale. Books, mag- 
azines, newspapers, lecturers, and radio commentators 
are telling the American people that they have been 
the victims of a horrible hoax concerning the Red 
Paradise. The “Red bogy” and the “Bolshevik men- 
ace” are in reality, they tell us, nothing more than in- 
ventions of Hitler and his fifth columnists. Stories of 
secret trials, blood purges, mass executions, forced 
famines, slave labor, the liquidation of the kulaks, and 
the slaughter of religious and priests are all just so 
many fabrications of the Nazi propaganda machine. 

Do the promoters of these ideas expect the Ameri- 
can people to commit intellectual hara-kiri by believ- 
ing such nonsense? Or do they think that Americans 
have sunk to so low a moral level that they will glorify 
all that they detest in order to secure aid in their hour 
of need? 

The fact is (and no amount of whitewashing will 
ever cover it over) that Communism is one of the most 
brutal systems of government ever imposed on long- 
suffering humanity, and that its leader, Joseph Stalin, 
is the bloodiest homicide of modern times. It is fur- 
thermore a fact that Stalin is allied with us against his 
will. His original policy was to provoke the war that 
is now going on and to wait until the “bourgeois” 
world had so weakened itself that he could step in for 
the kill. 

Furthermore, we might better stop playing the os- 
trich and face the fact that an overwhelming victory 
for the Reds would not be an unmitigated good. If the 
Nazis were quickly crushed, without seriously weak- 
ening the Red Army, Stalin’s legions would sweep over 
Europe to the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. There 
would be no military force on the continent capable 
of offering them serious resistance. 

Europe has been overrun and conquered many times 


during the Christian era, but always by people who 


recognized their inferiority and adopted the religion 
and civilization of the conquered. But Soviet Russia 
has a gospel of her own and believes it her mission to 


spread it through the world by fire and sword. A vic- 
torious Russia, astride two continents, supplied with 
unlimited resources, flushed with victory, and headed 
by a regime solidified by success, would constitute a 
menace difficult to exaggerate. 

Such are the facts, and any attempt to evade or alter 
them is useless and criminal. Because our national in- 
terests happen to coincide with those of Soviet Russia 
is no reason why we should be called upon to glorify 
despotism. We can help the Russian people in the 
common task of defeating Hitler without approving a 
vicious and degrading system of government. We can 
recognize the dangers inherent in the Communist 
ideology and the threat to democratic and Christian 
ideals that might result from a Red victory, and limit 
our aid to Russia in such a way that we shall not be 
helping to forge the chains of a Communist-domi- 
nated Europe. 

To follow any other course would be stupid. Fur- 
thermore, there is no need for it. Stalin is not fighting 
Hitler for our approval. Stalin doesn’t care a snap of 
his fingers what we think of him or of his Communist 
beliefs. He is fighting Hitler in order to save Soviet 
Russia—and incidentally his own skin, Stalin regards 
National Socialism more highly as a system of govern- 
ment than he does democracy. It just happens that 
Hitler turned on him like a mad dog at a time when 
he was ogling the Nazis with his sweetest glances. 
Whether he likes it or not, he has got to fight—or see 
the end of his regime. 


Winston CHURCHILL stated the British attitude 
toward Soviet Russia when he said: “If this Hitler in 
his insane megalomania has driven Russia to fight him 
in self-defense, we bless her arms and wish her all 
success without for a moment identifying ourselves 
with her Communistic creed.” 

Let us be as realistic in our attitude toward Soviet 
Russia. Identity of military interests does not and can- 
not make Soviet Russia an ideological partner of a 
free’ America. 
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kere MMENT 


Yourn’s energy and enthusiasm are being enlisted in 
the cause of spiritual inter-Americanism. In the recent 
Conference at Miami, a significant plan—to be called 
The Sign Seminar Federa- 
tion—was proposed by Sister 
M. Helen Patricia, of the 
Sisters, Servants of the Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary. So 
impressed were the directors and delegates that they re- 
quested Sister to take immediate action in carrying out 
her idea. The quick response and eager interest of 
many Catholic college and university students made it 
possible for the first regional meeting to be held at hos- 
pitable Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 

Representatives of Brazil, Puerto Rico, El Salvador, 
Cuba, Peru, as well as from China attended. Teachers 
and students from points as distant as Chicago came 
to observe and to suggest. Delegates were addressed by 
students and by authorities on inter-American subjects. 
All were reminded that Catholics of both North and 
South America had the pleasant obligation of becoming 
informed about one another; that there was grave dan- 
ger to the spiritual welfare of Ibero-American visitors 
in the overemphasis on material progress here; that 
Catholics should take more prominent parts and be ac- 
corded more recognition in general activities relating 
to Central and South America. 

Individual units of The Sign Seminar Federation are 
to have complete independence in the development of 
their own projects. It was suggested that, to this end, 
they explore all means: press, newsletters, personal and 
group contacts, and lectures. For their benefit especially, 
Tue Sicn will continue to feature articles on inter- 
American subjects, and will be available for any service 
in its power to assist individuals and units in obtaining 
accurate information. 

Highlight of the meeting was the determination of 
many units to send some of their members to this year’s 
Seminar. War has wrecked original plans along these 
lines. But at the moment Cuba and Mexico loom largely 
as probable places for our Seminar groups. As soon as 
definite plans are made we shall notify our readers. 

Election of officers for the Federation, and a national 
broadcast originating from Station KYW, by Dr. Francis 
J. Furey and Margaret Coholan of Immaculata College, 
concluded a hopeful and historic gathering. The feet of 
our Catholic students are on the spiritual inter-Amer- 
ican highway which will link the countries of this 
Hemisphere in enduring friendship. 

Catholic universities, colleges, and high schools are 
invited to write for details of The Sign Seminar Fed- 
eration, and to offer their suggestions. 


The Sign Seminar 
Federation 
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Centuries ago officialdom in Jerusalem thought it could 
shackle the solemn assurance of Christ with a great 
stone, a sealed tomb, and a company of soldiers. That 
was on a Friday afternoon be- 
fore sundown. Sunday morn- 
ing came. Then there were 
stunned guards, an open 
sepulcher, a stone rolled 
away, and no dead body in its winding sheet. Jesus 
Christ had risen as He said He would. 

Officialdom is slow to learn. Not only from books and 
teachers but from that more practical pedagogue—the 
experience of history. Rome boasted of its conquest of 
Christ! So did France in a later age! So does Russia 
today and Germany! Yet a supposedly dead Christ 
always arises again. Resurrection days stud the pages of 
the annals of nations and sing the triumphant refrain, 
“He is risen.” Men must never seek the living Christ 
among the dead. He is not entombed today, even where 
He is proscribed. He is risen! 

Christ’s own personal life’s story is the prophecy of 
His Church. It is dead. It is buried. Men stress the fact. 
They point to its tomb. They admire the seal of state 
insuring the permanence of its conquest. They admire 
the might of its armed forces that will perpetuate its 
victory. They forget facts. On the tomb of every enemy 
of Jesus Christ, on the tomb of every enemy of His 
Church, can be written the words, “Here lies the body.” 
On the erected tombstone of Christ and His Church— 
history keeps writing, “Risen as He said.” 


Resurrection 


Whe the nation is beginning at last to be aroused 
from its complacency, few seem to realize the critical 
import of the months that lie immediately ahead. Much 
emphasis has been laid on 
the vast resources of Amer- 
ican industry and on the 
great number of planes and 
tanks and ships that we shall 
be producing by the end of 1942 or during 1943. Few 
realize that by that time it may be too late. The con- 
quest of Singapore, the Netherlands Indies, and of 
Burma has opened up the road to India to the Japanese 
and permits free entrance to the Indian Ocean to her 
naval vessels. A successful Nazi drive toward the south- 
east would result in a juncture of the German and 
Japanese forces. The Mediterranean Sea and the Indian 
Ocean would be under Axis control. Russia and China 
would be cut off from all contact with their allies. The 
Axis powers would have access to the raw materials they 
need for carrying on a long war. From blockading 
nations, the United Nations would become blockaded. 


The Task 
Is Urgent 
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April, 1942 


The hope of an Allied victory would be lessened, and 
the day of that victory would be put off into the in- 
definite future. 

This picture is not a pleasant one, but it presents a 

rospect that must be faced. We must act and act quickly 
if we are not to lose the war. We ‘must devote every 
ounce of our strength now to the task at hand. Leaders 
of industry must give up all fear of overexpansion, all 
selfish seeking of excessive profits, all fear of high taxes, 
and devote themselves wholeheartedly to the one neces- 
sary task of out-producing the Axis in the quickest 
possible time. Labor must give up its fear of the loss 
of its recent gains, and devote all the hours that it can 
devote effectively to the production of the weapons of 
war. Both industry and labor must be convinced that 
this is not a time for gain but for sacrifice. We must all 
be prepared individually to work and to do without in 
order to contribute our share toward the accomplish- 
ment of the necessary task of arming our nation as 
quickly as possible. 

All this sounds very Utopian, but it is going to take 
a great deal more than the mere passage of time to turn 
the tide of war which at present is running heavily 
against us. 


Tue Catholic Church in Germany remains the strongest 
bulwark against Nazi determination to paganize the 
people of the nation. A popular best seller at present is 
a book called — God and 
Race: a Soldier’s Creed. Over 
261,000 copies have been 
circulated. To quote: “The 
era of international human- 
itarian dreamings has come to an end, and with it the 
dream of a Christian humanity which for 2,000 years 
has agitated men without their ever having been able 
to attain it. The concept of race and people has now 
been raised to that sacred level, and forms our law for 
the present and the future. That which accepts this 
law is good and should continue to live. That which 
does not recognize it, is bad and should be changed, or 
rather it should disappear. .. . 

“Our future depends only on ourselves, not on Rome 
or Judea. Germany has created herself. We have one 
Fuhrer, one will, one people. There is still a battle to 
be fought, the battle for the German man, the German 
soul. It will be the most difficult. . .. The fronts are 
evident: one is called Christ, the other Germany. There 
is no third front, nor is there any compromise, only one 
clear decision. Today it is not a question of weakening 
Catholicism in order to reinforce Protestantism. . . . 
Two epochs and two symbols are now facing each other: 
the cross and the sword. Christianity is under the sign 
of the cross . . . the front of the cross has a strong wing 
and a weak one. The strong one is Catholicism; the 
weak one Protestantism. We struggle against both. .. . 
There will be neither dogma nor church, only the Ger- 
man community. No confession, not even a general 
Christian Church, but only one people that believes in 
God and in itself.” 

All during the past year sermons were preached in 
the Catholic churches of Germany, upholding the teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ, sermons that put their preachers in 
ever imminent. risk of the Gestapo and the horrors of 
a concentration camp. German Bishops and priests have 


The Church and 
the Nazi Religion 
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proved themselves worthy of a long line of devoied 
clergy, consecrated men-who love their country, but 
their Faith also. It is no wonder that an American radio 
commentator could truly say, “The only serious re- 
sistance to the Nazi regime in Germany today comes 
from the Roman Catholic Church.” 


Te paramount issue facing the people of the United 
States at the moment is the winning of the war. Gov- 
ernmental agencies of all kinds are engaged in this 

gigantic task. Legislators are 


Sleeper formulating new laws to aid 
Levislati in solving the difficulties aris- 
egisiation ing in the crisis. Executives 


are busy planning various 
strategies that ultimate victory may be gained. Produc- 
tion managers are concerned in the hugest industrial 
problems that have ever faced the nation. It is a 
splendid time to catch men napping. Already attempts 
are being made to do so. There is the move of the 
Euthanasia Society of America to have New York State 
pass a bill permitting “mercy killing.” There is the 
movement to bring back a wartime measure of Prohibi- 
tion, like the Volstead Act of World War I. There is 
the activity of Birth Controllists to have existing legis- 
lation done away with as an emergency measure. 
Wartime does mean a variety of changes. Home life is 
disturbed. The business world undergoes a mild revo- 
lution. Social life is curtailed. Educators speed up 
courses. But morality never changes. War"does not make 
bad good. There is no such action as a “mercy killing.” 
That is deliberate murder. Artificial birth control is 
still morally wrong in wartime as in any other time. 
Surely the evidence piled up during the years of our 
“noble experiment” should deter advocates of Prohibi- 
tion. The Catholic Church has always upheld the 
moral virtue of temperance, in war times and in peace 
times. She condemns the excessive use of intoxicants, in 
war times and in peace times. Citizens of the United 
States, beware of sleeper legislation, and be not caught 
napping! 


In THE Stage and Screen department in this issue, Mr. 
Jerry Cotter severely criticizes our failure to exert our 
influence or to carry out our responsibility in the matter 
of cultural advance through 
stage, screen, and radio. 
American productions in all 
three mediums have had a 
tremendous influence ‘at 
home and abroad. Public opinion has been directed, 
habits of dress, speech, and action have been formed 
and, indirectly, even international relations have been 
affected by the manner in which our dramatists and pro- 
ducers have carried out their jobs. Unfortunately, in 
far too many instances, this influence has not been as 
meliorative as our abilities should guarantee. Our 
drama has for many years been in the hands of profes- 
sional worldlings, from whose pens has flowed a steady 
stream of pseudo-sophistication, leftist philosophizing, 
and frank immorality. If future generations, or indeed 
even our own contemporaries abroad, are to judge us 
by the output of many of our highly successful drama- 
tists and novelists, we must expect to be classified as 
culturally impotent. Nor can those of us who have sup- 


American Influence 
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ported and encouraged this type of work escape re- 
sponsibility for permitting these all too numerous pur- 
veyors of decadence to prosper. 

The time has long since passed when the matter of 
immorality and false philosophy could be spoken of in 
the abstract. We have reached the milestone calling for 
action, tangible result-producing action. Censorship is 
not, and never has been, the answer, for it leads only to 
chaos and oft-repeated cries of suppression. In its place 
we must have an intelligent realization by those respon- 
sible, that much more than mere profit or the applause 
of the dilettante is at stake. The powerful influence of 
the theater and the screen makes it one of our first im- 
peratives to strengthen our moral bulwarks on this front 
before we embark on the greater task of world recon- 
struction. 

As Catholics we have a responsibility in conscience to 
fight for decency; as Americans, a duty to uphold that 
democracy about which we talk so much and actually 
do so little to preserve. 


Whuen the history of the present war is written, many 
contemporaries will probably be surprised at the extent 
to which native disaffection in the British and Dutch 
colonies of the Far East con- 
For a Wiser Colonial tributed to the easy defeat 
o : of the forces of the United 
Administration Nations in these areas. Con- 
siderable progress in colonial 
administration had been made in recent years, but the 
natives have long memories and many of them were un- 
doubtedly pleased at the opportunity to betray their 
oppressors, even though their new masters would be a 
very dubious improvement on the old. 

The present situation in the Far East has shocked the 
British Government into doing something besides mak- 
ing empty promises of self-government to India. In view 
of the conflicting claims and counter-claims of princes 
and people, of Hindus and Moslems, the problem of 
India is not as simple as it seems to some critics. It is 
too bad, nevertheless, that the British have waited till 
the patient is in extremis before applying a really effec- 
tive remedy. Whether it is already too late, only time 
will tell. 

The intransigeant attitude of the British, even in the 
face of the Far Eastern threat, is well illustrated by the 
following pronouncement of a writer in the Tablet of 
London: 

“The whole question of India is approached, even by 
the Government spokesmen, purely in terms of satisfy- 
ing those who have made themselves the self-appointed 
champions of the Indian masses. The one great argu- 
ment that they can advance as a natural claim is that 
they are of the same race. This is a thoroughly bad 
argument, parallel to the German race arguments. We 
oppose to it the greater and truer idea of citizenship. 
The British, like the Roman Empire, progressively 
extends its citizenship without regard to biology. Our 
presence in India is an affirmation of the unity of man- 
kind, and we attach the greatest importance to the 
continuance of India inside the British Commonwealth 
system precisely because of the world-wide unity of 
which our system is the most hopeful beginning.” 

Perhaps the natives of India are more interested in 
an increased degree of self-government than they are in 
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an “affirmation of the unity of mankind,” forcibly 
demonstrated by an alien people. 

















“ArRsENAL OF Democracy”’—the United States of Amer. 
ica! So is our nation. solemnly baptized and named by the 
President. It is regrettable that the full powers required 
to fulfil that destiny cox 
not be conferred by wor 
The tremendous scope oft 
idea demands deep medi 
tion if it is to be unders 
in full detail. These words mean aid to all persecu 
peoples. They include in their geographic implication, 
China, Australia, the Malay States, India, and all of 
Nazi-dominated Europe. Naturally they do not exclude 
the South American republics; nor is the United States 
left out, for well-ordered charity begins at home. 


Arsenal of Democracy stands for food and clothing, 
for ships and planes, for tanks and guns, for money and 
men. If the words represent a catch-phrase of rhetoric, 
then the mere license of oratory permits their use. But 
if they are defined by their real significance, then spir- 
itual forces must come into play as well as material 
energies. 

Spiritually these words mean sacrifice, sacrifice of 
time, of ease, of leisure, of luxuries, of certain supposed 
necessities in American living. 


Already there are sounds of inquiry heard from those 
who accepted the words at their face value. “Planes 
would have saved Singapore and Java.” “Planes would 
relieve Bataan and defend threatened Australia.” 
“Tanks would hasten victory in Libya—and_ perhaps 
turn the tide in the battle in Russia.” 

Has the United States verified that inelegant but ex- 
pressive dictum—“bitten off more than it can chew’? 

Words slip easily off a facile tongue, but ships on 
ways, planes in gigs, and tanks down assembly lines 
require sweat, toil, and spirit. 

No man sacrifices for a cause he doesn’t believe in. 
Does the average citizen care whether or not Japan 
conquers China? Takes India away from Great Britain? 






























**Arsenal of 
Democracy” 








































































































































































































of freedom. If sacrifice is needed to defend a righteous 
cause, let it be made. If sacrifice is the answer to the 
challenge we have hurled to the world, let it be given. 

Next year it may be too late to realize the seriousness 
of our own plight and that of our allies, and the true. 
meaning of three words—Arsenal of Democracy. Wake 
up, Americal 







Destroys the white man’s continent, Australia? Is he in- ” 
terested in beaten Poland, Belgium, Holland, Norway, a 
or France? Does he really care whether Russia or Ger- ac 
many dominates Europe? Does he think that rubber, th 
oil, tin, quinine can just as well be bought from Japan 
now, as they were formerly from the Dutch of the Far 2 
East? Does he wonder that perhaps a Japanese “Monroe ri 
Doctrine” is as logical as is our own? Does he feel so ‘ 
secure in the possession of liberty, that a possible Axis i 
victory leaves him unconcerned? se 
If so, mental focus needs to be readjusted and a better dl 
appreciation of the blessings of democracy must be en- : 
gendered. We are free to talk, to write, to worship God } 
as our conscience dictates, not as the state orders. The t 
worthiness of our war aims deserves to be upheld— | 
because they will guarantee the continued possession 
. 
| 
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The American Mediterranean 


For three centuries before 1800 
the Caribbean was the chief Euro- 
pean door to the Americas, while for 
the past century it has been the side 
door of the United States. Through 
this door, in the early years of Euro- 
pean expansion, came adventurers 
and traders bent on taking away the 
riches of the New World, Spain at- 
tempted for 300 years to monopolize 
this vast wealth by excluding all 
other powers from legal trade. But 
this effort only served to call to the 
attention of covetous nations the im- 
portance of the area. In consequence, 
the British and the Dutch in various 
periods often claimed as large a share 
of the spoils of the Caribbean as did 
Spain herself. Finally, near the end 
of the eighteenth century, the Span. 
ish government decided to recognize 
the cold facts of reality and to throw 
open the region, together with her 
other colonies in the New World, to 
the free trade of outsiders. 


During the past five or six genera- 
tions, United States’ interest in the 
Caribbean has increased with our 
territorial expansion and growing 
international importance as a nation. 
In the early days of the last century 
our statesmen, among them Thomas 
Jefferson and later John Quincy 
Adams and Henry Clay, turned cov- 
etous eyes on the area, but without 
gaining for us actual possessions. 
Even the slave interests in the South 
from time to time cast hopeful 
glances at the Caribbean lands as 
areas where slavery might profitably 
be perpetuated if it should be abol- 
ished in the United States. 

The war with Spain brought to a 
culmination nearly a century of 
anxious longing for the area. As a 
result, our acquisition of Puerto 
Rico in 1898 was followed by the 
forcing of the Platt Amendment 
upon Cuba, by the control of Pana- 
manian territory for the Canal, by 
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the collection of the customs of the 
Dominican Republic, and by the 
sending of marines into Nicaragua 
and later into Haiti. These steps 
brought down upon the United 
States justified and widespread criti- 
cism from Ibero Americans, which, 
however, did not lead us to change 
our methods of Yankee imperialism, 
dollar diplomacy, and the big stick 
policy until the decade of the nine- 
teen thirties. For a time the Monroe 
Doctrine was largely restricted to the 
Caribbean area, especially in the 
mind of President Coolidge, but the 
world had to wait for the Good 
Neighbor attitude before breathing 
easier with regard to our Caribbean 
policy. 

Despite New Deal views concern- 
ing relations with our Southern 
neighbors, conditions during the 
years of the depression and of the 
second World War have afforded suf- 
ficient excuse for the United States to 
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develop new policies of economic ex- 
pediency and strategic necessity, so 
that the Caribbean has not only be- 
come once again our “American 
Mediterranean” but is now virtually 
our front doorstep and a bastion of 
defense. 

Thus during the past four and 
one-half centuries of White control 
in the Caribbean, one type of covet- 
ous exploitation after another has 
been applied to the region. Little 
wealth has been taken into the area, 
but untold amounts have been taken 
out. Today the lands and peoples of 
the Caribbean are probably very 
little better off economically, and 
possibly very little happier, than 
were their forebears in previous cen- 
turies. Their problems have changed 
chiefly in degree rather than in na- 
ture. To understand these problems 
a brief analysis will be helpful. 

Caribbean economic problems are 
rooted in geography. The eleven 
Caribbean countries, including the 
six states of Central America, the 
three states of the West Indies, and 
the mainland republics of Colombia 
and Venezuela, have a common 
water connection in the Caribbean 
Sea. At first this factor tended to 
separate them, but it was not long 
before it became a connecting link 
among them all. Within the area 
moves the restless Gulf Stream, 
which has profoundly affected navi- 
gation, and blowing over the region 
are the Trade Winds, which have 
had a decided influence not only on 
sailing ships but upon the health and 
social activities of the peoples. 
Throughout all of the countries bor- 
dering on this inland sea are moun- 
tainous areas of temperate climate 
as well as low-lying regions of steam- 
ing torrid heat. In some regions vol- 
canoes are active, in all regions 
earthquakes are of frequent occur- 
rence, and everywhere tropical 
storms of hurricane velocity may 
strike unexpectedly. No person is 
free from the climatic influence, 
whether it be one of monotony or 
one of variety. 

Many of the agricultural products 
of the Caribbean area, as we know 
them today, were introduced into 
this region from the outside. In- 
cluded among these are sugar, ba- 
nanas, rice, coffee, tobacco, cotton, 
and rubber. Minerals, with the ex- 
ception of petroleum, have been gen- 
erally exploited and in some cases 





have been nearly exhausted. But 
with the coming of the second World 
War, attempts are being made to add 
new raw products, both native and 
introduced, to this list. 

Trade within the region is largely 
subordinated to trade with outside 
areas, especially with the United 
States, for the products of the Carib- 
bean largely complement the prod- 
ucts from this country. Thus we 
supply the area with manufactured 
goods while the Caribbean supplies 
us with raw products and foodstuffs. 
Various. United States steamship 
companies have thus gained carrying 
monopolies in the area, while air 
lines compete for the tourist trade. 


In many of the countries, interior 
transportation by highway and rail- 
road is often uneconomical and haz- 
ardous, or even impossible, and in 
consequence the development of na- 
tional economic life has been re- 
tarded. 

In most of the countries labor 
problems are virtually insoluble. 
Almost everywhere labor is exploited 
by oppression, depression, and sup- 
pression. Indian and Negro labor is 
common throughout the Caribbean, 
with the white men in most countries 
owning the land and exploiting the 
worker, Labor unions are either non- 
existent or of little national impor- 
tance, and each laborer must look out 
for himself and his family as best he 
can. Fortunately, several of the gov- 
ernments of the area are becoming 
more interested in social welfare, 
and laborers should benefit eventu- 
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ally from this new state program, 

Governments have been unable, in 
some instances, to put their own 
financial houses in order. Taxes are 
high, public funds are misspent, and 
the cost of living is mounting. For. 
eign loans, chiefly from the United 
States, are often wasted in graft and in 
elevating the ego of the dictator who 
is in power. Such loans result chiefly 
in increasing the public debt, which 
in many countries has often been 
repudiated and in several cases has 
been in arrears for decades. Yet each 
government appears eager to encour. 
age the entrance of foreign capital 
and to borrow sums from outside 
sources. What the inevitable results 





of these policies will be can only be 
guessed. 

Caribbean social problems are 
rooted in racial mixtures. This re- 
gion is one of the chief melting pots 
of the world, for in it are to be found 
all the races of mankind. Certainly 
here, if anywhere in Latin America, 
exists the “Cosmic Race” so well 
described by José Vasconcelos of 
Mexico. Here are the Indian, the 
Negro, the brown man, the yellow 
man, and the white man, with inter- 
mixtures of all of these types to form 
mixed physiognomies and confused 
character traits. In any of the coun- 
tries, individuals representing one of 
the mixtures or one of the pure 
groups may serve—indeed have served 
—in prominent political, social, and 
economic positions. The class system 
has not yet degenerated into the 
caste system, and intermarriage is 
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not usually frowned upon except by 
outsiders. 

Generally the Cosmic Race is care- 
free and convivial, impetuous and 
improvident, living from day to day, 
and looking forward to mayana, 

‘ which never comes, as the time for 
all accomplishments. Interests in life 
are for the moment, and objectives 
are to be gained chiefly if they carry 
with them social prestige or political 
pre-eminence. Ambition is momen- 
tary and transient. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is not to be wondered 
at that natives of the Caribbean area 
are content to allow the outsider to 
exploit its natural resources and to 
carry away its natural wealth. 

Some of the attributes just de- 
scribed are in part the result of an 
environment which works havoc with 
health. Among the diseases which are 
often both endemic and epidemic are 
yellow fever, malaria, hook worm, 
dysentery, tuberculosis, and syphilis. 
Everywhere in rural districts there 
are too few doctors and nurses, not 
to mention a lack of hospital facili- 
ties. The inevitable result of this 
condition is a medical superstition 
bordering on witchcraft. 

Caribbean intellectual problems 
are rooted in a colonial conscience. 
From the earliest days of the Spanish 
conquest intellectual life was con- 
trolled by the State and the Church, 
often working at cross purposes with 
each other. The rapidity of the con- 
quest made possible the rapid estab- 
lishment of some elementary schools 
for native children and of a few 
schools of higher learning for whites. 
The Church from the very begin- 
ning benevolently supervised the 
teaching of young and old alike, 
chiefly in the more settled sections, 
while on the frontier the regalar 
clergy, especially the Dominicans, 
the Franciscans, and the Jesuits, 
supervised first the conversion and 
later the education of the “wild” 
Indians of the mountains, valleys, 
plains, and jungles. 

Everywhere, therefore, was spread 
the leven of Catholic Christianity. 
The State and Church jointly super- 
vised the building of missions, mon- 
asteries, convents, and churches. This 
control reached even to architecture, 
sculpture, and painting, and to the 
levying and collecting of taxes for 
religious purposes. All human activi- 
ties came to be controlled and super- 
vised by the State and the Church. 
Toward this end, the Index and the 


Inquisition were mildly enforced in 
the Spanish colonies, and school cur- 
ricula were shaped for the greater 
glory of God and King. 

But to the Caribbean, during the 
long centuries of colonial super- 
vision, came frequently the breath 
of European philosophies brought 
deliberately by the Protestant priva- 
teers of England, Holland, and even 
of France. Reaction to colonial teach- 
ings on religion and politics was 
inevitable, and in many regions of 
the Caribbean old traditions of 
thought were replaced by the new 
learning from abroad. Sometimes 
this reaction was in the form of 
bloody revolutions and sometimes it 
was in the milder form of religious 
and intellectual skepticism. As the 
nineteenth century progressed, free 
thinking developed in some localities 
into almost a fetish, especially among 
self-styled intellectual leaders. And 
while the masses of the people were 
little affected, the small minority, as 
so often happens, pursued their 
puerile principles to a point where 
they could not turn back. When 
the intellectuals had arrived at 
this stage in their emotional think- 
ing they were ready to tinker with 
the educational systems and to 
force their theories upon their con- 
temporaries. 


N° MATTER what changes might 
occur in the educational insti- 
tutions and in the minds of leaders, 
the great majority of the people were 
forgotten, and no one appeared to 
champion their cause. Thus illit- 


eracy, which had existed in the 
colonial period, diminished very 
little in the nineteenth century. To- 
day the Caribbean has both the high- 
est percentage of illiteracy and the 
lowest percentage, the former repre- 
sented in the Negro republic of 
Haiti and the latter in the almost 
white republic of Costa Rica. 
Caribbean political problems are 
rooted in historical precedent. Every- 
where are found the tradition and 
the habit of one-man government. As 
far back as one cares to look in their 
panorama of history, the inhabitants 
of the area can see predominant pre- 
cedent for such a condition. In the 
Iberian peninsula there is the vista 
of Roman emperors, Moorish ca- 
liphs, Germanic kings, and Spanish 
sovereigns, while in the New World, 
there lies along the road of the past 
the tradition of American Indian 
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caciques and African Negro chief- 
tains. 

The white man brought the vice- 
roy to America and thus joined the 
past with the present. The political 
revolutions for independence from 
Spain early in the nineteenth century 
led to the illogical establishment of 
republics, which in some instances 
became more monarchical than re- 
publican, and which finally led 
to the establishment in every coun- 
try at one time or another of dic- 
tatorships. 

It is true, of course, that dictator- 
ships are not always “bad” for a 
country. But in too many instances 
the constitutions have first been vio- 
lated and then abolished, only to be 
replaced with other political instru- 
ments which have in turn to be over- 
thrown, perhaps even by revolution. 

While democracies exist, on paper 
at least, in each of these states, cor- 
ruption corrodes the political frame- 
work of many of the governments, 
and voting, though secret by law, be- 
comes a means of enriching private 
coffers or of achieving political pres- 
tige for which no qualifications exist. 
Popular government in our sense of 
the term has yet to be effected in 
much of the area. 

Into this region of perplexing 
problems the United States in recent 
years has come with capitalists and 
industrialists, and with diplomats 
and tourists, none of whom have ac- 
complished much to aid in solving 
the problems of the area. More often 
than not, these visitors have had a 
disturbing influence and have, there- 
fore, complicated the problems 
which already exist. At long last, 
however, it should be apparent that 
reforms from within cannot alone be 
expected to solve the complicated 
issues of the region. Only a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the problems 
of the Caribbean area will accom- 
plish this result. In any case these 
problems present a challenge to our 
government and to our people which 
we in this day and age cannot afford 
to overlook. 

If in the Caribbean area we per- 
form a service of helpful co-opera- 
tion we can make the world long 
remember that the Good Neighbor 
policy of the United States was some- 
thing more than a facile phrase com- 
posed by harassed statesmen as a 
means to solve our own pressing 
problems of national depression and 
continental security. 
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Australian men are rallying to the col- 
ors to defend their threatened country 
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I: WE get into a brawl with the 
Japs, the United States really owes it 
to us to help us out. You put us into 
this dangerous position, you know.” 

I thought at first he was jesting, 
the smiling Australian who made 
that surprising remark to me as we 
sat over our second cocktail in the 
lobby of the old Menzies Hotel in 
Melbourne last October. But no, be- 
hind his smile there was a serious 
purpose. And then he cleared up my 
bewilderment. 

“Think back about twenty years, 
to the Washington Conference in 
1g22. Japan was Britain’s ally in 
those days. -We, down here, have 
never liked the Japanese any better 
than you do, but we liked that 
alliance. We felt that so long as 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance lasted, 
Japan would never attack us, and 
that our ‘white man’s continent’ 
policy was safe from challenge. We 
did not want to give up that alliance, 
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Will Australia Remain Such? Our Allies From 
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Down Under Say—Yes! A Noted Authority on the 


but the United States pressed to have 
it abrogated, and under friendly 
pressure we agreed. 

“No doubt it has been a good thing 
in the end, for it was an unnatural 
alliance. Now the rapid drift of 
events is driving Australia and the 
United States into a real partnership 
in arms against Japan. We like that 
better, even if the inevitable war 
proves to be a costly contest. An al- 
liance with you is the natural thing, 
the right thing, and it is something 
in which we can put our trust.” 

Geography and Japanese treach- 
ery, strategy, and luck combined to 
make Australia the principal United 
States base in the initial stages of the 
struggle to defend the Netherlands 
East Indies and Singapore, and even- 
tually to recover and free the Philip- 
pine islands. 

American naval strength, troop 
transports, supplies, and airplanes 
must move down. across the Equator, 
pass in the vicinity of Samoa or the 
Fijis, enter northeastern Australian 
waters, and then move westward 
toward Darwin before proceeding 
northward through the East Indies 
to engage the enemy. The Great Bar- 
rier Reef affords a protective shield 
for more than a thousand miles 
along the northeastern Australian 
coast, clear to the Torres Strait. The 
Arafura Sea, at least as far as Darwin, 
will be not too unsafe for our ships 
unless the Japanese can gain a foot- 
hold on either the Dutch or Aus- 
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Far East Gives Us a Picture of That Country Today 


By HALLETT ABEND 





tralian half of New Guinea. Already 
they are on the islands of Celebes 
and New Britain, and they have long 
held Palau under Geneva’s mandate. 

Japan knows all these seas and 
reefs and islands. For the last twenty- 
five years, her observers have sailed 
along these routes, ostensibly as fish- 
ermen or pearl hunters, but regard- 
less of their ostensible professions 
they made maps, took soundings, 
used cameras. 


“Why were the Australians so- 


stupid or so careless as to permit this 
sort of thing?” some of us cry, with 
some heat, now that the peril is upon 
us. We should not ask for an answer 
until we first explain why we per- 
mitted Japanese “fishermen” to oper- 
ate by the hundreds along the Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington 
coasts, around the Hawaiian Islands, 
and in the Philippines. - 

The Arafura Sea is already a dan- 
ger zone. In October 1941, the Jap- 
anese startled the East Indies and 
Australia by announcing an agree- 
ment with Portugal for the establish- 
ment of a daily air mail and pas- 
senger service from Palau to Dilli, a 
shabby little town and port on the 
eastern end of Timor Island. Timor, 
brush-grown, part desert, thinly in- 
habited, is owned partly by the 
Dutch, and partly by the Portuguese. 
The distance from Palau to Dilli is 
1,200 miles. There is no trade to or 
from Dilli. Obviously the Japanese 
project was designed to obtain a fly- 
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ing route from which all ships mov- 
ing between Australia and Batavia 
and Singapore could be observed. 

Fortunately, Australian and Neth- 
erlands troops took possession of 
Dilli and Portuguese Timor before 
the war was a fortnight old. The 
Japanese have been deprived of that 
vantage point, at least, but their 
planes based upon Palau or upon 
Celebes can still attempt to harry the 
Arafura Sea, and then from New 
Britain raid farther to the east. 

In spite of the courage and buoy- 
ancy of its people, I shall always 
think of Australia as a tragic land. 
The people there keep their thumbs 
up and their chins up in spite of all 
that this war has inflicted upon 
them, but this sense of sadness and 
tragedy concealed beneath a brave 
exterior will stay with me always, and 
is no.doubt due to my first and most 
vivid impressions of the great Aus- 
tralian city of Sydney. 

It was early on a Sunday afternoon, 
September 13, when I flew in over 
Sydney from the 1,300 mile crossing 
of the Tasman Sea from New Zea- 
land and found that the great harbor 
there had not been overrated as one 
of the most beautiful in the world. 
But the only vessels I saw in that im- 
mense sun-drenched port as 
we glided in from over the 
open sea were bashed and 
twisted war vessels of various 
sizes undergoing repairs of 
damages sustained in the bat- 
tle of Crete, and two great 
hospital ships, both painted a 
dazzling white and marked 
with huge red crosses. 

“Only those who have been 
so badly wounded that they 
can never be _ rehabilitated 
for active service are being 
brought home,” an Australian 
fellow passenger told me as 
our plane was being moored 
to harbor buoys. The sunlight 
did not seem so vivid, then. 

And while we were waiting 
in turn for passport and cus- 
toms examinations my feeling 
that Australia was a_war- 
stricken land was further deep- 
ened when I bought copies of 
two newspapers. 

Both papers carried casualty 
lists nearly two columns in 
length— killed in action, died 
of wounds, missing and _ be- 
lieved dead, seriously wound- 
ed, slightly wounded, and 


prisoners of war. These lists are not 
occasional features of the Australian 
press—fresh ones appear day after 
day. 

During my stay in Australia, I was 
continually haunted by what to me 
was the certainty that before the turn 
of the year we, too, would have our 
casualty lists, our sea tragedies, our 
own battered ships in our harbors, 
our thousands of young men killed, 
wounded, or “missing,” and “miss- 
ing” in a war with a savage people 
like the Japanese may imply any 
kind of fate. 

The 3,000 new graves on Oahu are 
green already with the lush growth 
of the semi-tropics, and some of the 
naval wrecks of December 7th are 
still undergoing repairs at Pearl 
Harbor. — 

In Australia, that.land of hospi- 
table warmth and genuine friendli- 
ness, there are today great hospitals 
filled with convalescing American 
and Filipino soldiers, taken there 
from Manila in Red Cross ships which 
required three weeks to make the 
passage, dodging Japanese subma- 
rines and bombers most of the way. 
And some of our fighting men have 
died of their wounds, and are buried 
on those rolling hills near Sydney 
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where the gorse is a golden yellow 
in the Spring. The inevitable part- 
nership of peoples who think alike 
has been fulfilled. 

Fortunately for us, since Australian 
harbors must afford shelters for our 
ships, and Australian hospitals must 
help nurse our sick and wounded 
back to health, the Australians are 
more like the people of the United 
States than any other people in the 
world. Sydney, except for an occa- 
sional strange vowel accent, might 
be an American city. There is the 
same hurry and bustle, the men and 
women wear our kind of clothes, the 
homes and office buildings are strik- 
ingly like those of our cities, and the 
newspapers scream the bulletins in 
huge headlines. 

And how the Australians like the 
United States, and admire Ameri- 
cans! Once in a while you'll find one 
of them who will admit that occa- 
sionally we do have a little clay stick- 
ing to our boots, but they discard 
as preposterous any idea of feet of 
clay—except a handful of those who 
were born and reared in England. 
The hospitality and warmth of wel- 
come given to an American in Aus- 
tralia are boundless. Nowhere else in 
the world have the ships of our Fleet 
had such spontaneous, almost 
riotously enthusiastic wel- 
comes as in Australian ports— 
and this was true in the al- 
most forgotten days of peace, 
as well as being true now in 
times of war. 

Some people advance the 
theory that the Australians 
are so like us because our his- 
tory of development is so 
similar. Both peoples had to 
achieve the physical conquest 
of a continental area. Both 
knew covered wagon days, 
both had to subdue a wilder- 
ness of vast extent. But this 
argument does not hold, for 
the Canadians also had their 
pioneer days, and had a con- 
tinental area to conquer. Yet 
in no city in Canada will an 
American feel so thoroughly 
at home as he does in Aus- 
tralia, particularly in Sydney. 

The _ differences between 
Australia, as a country, and 
the United States, as a coun- 
try, are enormous, although 
actually the two are almost of 
a size. Australia has a land 
area of 2,974,581 square miles, 








an area of 3,026,789 for 

! tates and the District of 
Co Sut the latitudes and 
clin re different. Australia, in- 


cludin he island of Tasmania, 
stl om about 10 degrees south 
of the Equator to about 42 degrees 
sou hereas the southernmost 
poi! Florida is 22 degrees north 
and Maine and the State of Wash- 
ing run to almost 50 degrees 
north. To be similarly situated to 
Au Florida would have to be 
wh Jicaragua is now, and Maine 
yanked down to Richmond. 

D nces in Australia are tremen- 
dous, and seem even greater than 
they are because of the huge unset- 
tled is of the central and western 
deser \ctually the extreme length 


id continent is 2,500 miles, 
and it reme breadth about 2,000 
\ustralia has no great 
mo ranges comparable to our 
own. 7 highest point is Mount 


miles. B 


Kos height 7,328 feet. It snows 
in that range, and before the war 
broke out Kosciusko was a great play- 
oTO for skiing and other winter 
sports. The Dutch from Batavia and 
the British from Singapore formerly 
went to Kosciusko for a change of 


, journey of three weeks by 
i train, but a two-day flight 


f Australia’s great coastal 


cities r knows snow. The range 
of temperature and rainfall is vio- 
lent, I ver. Queensland is tropical 
—pTo rar cane. Melbourne’s back 
country is a land of Temperate Zone 
foré Over much of the interior 
the rainfall is less than five inches a 
year, | yme of the coastal districts 
of Qu land enjoy from forty to 
eight es annually. 

Tl \ustralian climate has done 
something to the predominantly Eng- 
lish-Scotch people who settled there. 
The no handsomer race of hu- 
man bs s on the globe. Men from 
six f e to six feét six are com- 
mon} and they are fit and 
braw1 imens, too—not the string 
bean ty} And as for the girls and 
won f Australia ever invades 
Hollywood in force most of our 
wome! ; will have to retire. It 
cannot be England’s fogs and rains 
that yunt for the beautiful com- 
pl is of the British Isles, for the 
Austra women have skins just as 
beaut 

And eyelashes! Perhaps the vivid 


sun and achingly blue sky 


has caused the eyelashes of Australian 
girls to grow to such an extraordi- 
nary length. They are as languorously 
sweeping as the kind the Hollywood 
make-up artists put on with glue. 
Perhaps a majority of the Australian 
women and girls are only ordinarily 
good-looking, but the combination 
of these long eyelashes and creamy 
skin makes them seem glamorously 
lovely. 

Although the Australian cities have 
a pulsing life that is brisk and gay, 
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miles of splendid highways are empty 
of traffic, except for an occasional 
horse-drawn vehicle. During a motor 
trip of about 180 miles, from Sydney 
to Canberra, I passed only eleven 
cars on the road outside the towns, 

It was early spring when I arrived 
in Australia. Tulips and hyacinths 
were just beginning to push aspara- 
gus-like tips through the reddish- 
brown soil, and prune and cherry 
trees were beginning to blossom. The 
wattle, Australia’s: national flower, 
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Air view of Australia’s beautiful harbor, with its world-famous bridge 


the countryside, for all its beauty, in 
the less arid regions, is quite wistful 
and sad. 
Under-population caused by the 
climate and the meagerness of rain- 
fall is responsible for this, of course, 
but the sparseness of human life has 
been accentuated by the enlistments 
for war service, and by the drift to 
the munitions factories and shipyards 
and airplane plants. The gasoline 
shortage and strict rationing also 
contribute to making the rural areas 
appear deserted’ and abandoned. Pri- 
vate cars are allowed enough gasoline 
to travel only twenty miles a week, 
according to the size and consump- 
tion of each engine. As a result of 
this stern measure, thousands of 


which grows to tree height, vied with 
the yellow gorse imported from Scot- 
land in creating splashes of a golden 
glory on the rolling hills, where the 
white trunks and dull green leaves 
of the eucalyptus trees made one 
mindful of California. 

In the great desert regions of the 
middle of the continent, and toward 
the northwest where the port of Dar- 
win is located, it is hot summer, very 
hot summer, all the year around. 

The physical aspect of most of 
coastal Australia—and the continent 
has more than 12,000 miles of coast- 
line—is picturesque and _ friendly. 
There are rivers, and trees, and pas- 
turage for dairying. Well-watered /or 
irrigated farmlands and well-grown 
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forests give no hint of the drought- 
stricken lands of the interior. But 
an airplane trip from Sydney on the 
southeast coast to Darwin on the 
northwest reveals why Australia, al- 
though nearly as large as the United 
States, will never support a popula- 
tion even one-fifth the size of our 
own, and why today, after more than 
a century of white settlement, the 
total population is only about 
7,500,000. . 

That flight over the 2,000-mile 
route, which crosses the great arid 
central portion of the continent and 
shows nothing of fertile Queensland, 
is depressing. The plane comes down 
twice; first at the little town of 
Charleville, near which the railway 
from Sydney ends, and at Gloncurry. 
These are essentially small cattle and 
sheep shipping towns. They are like 
some of the most unattractive small 
towns in our own Dakotas, eastern 
Montana, or in the more arid por- 
tions of Wyoming. 

Few highways are seen in this great 
interior, and the rainfall is so slight 
that the ranch houses, or stations, 
as the Australians call them, are far 
apart, even when measured by swift 
airplane travel. In Australia, pastur- 
age is normally so scanty that a ranch 
or station with only fifty miles of 
fence to ride is considered a small 
holding. From the air the country 
is a sandy brown, and the desert 
brush huddling in dry water courses 
in the folds of the hills is a dull, 
baked-looking green. The gulleys are 
bone-dry except when it rains, and 
sometimes it doesn’t rain for years 
on end. 


[ CAN be a cruel land. In some 
sections there has been no rain 
for six, even seven years at a stretch. 
The station owners haul water in 
tanks for their stock, but this is cost- 
ly. Food for the cattle and sheep 
has to be hauled for long distances. 
Gradually, as the dry spell is pro- 
longed, the herds and flocks dwindle, 
the station is mortgaged. Then money 
runs short, and half the sheep or 
cattle literally die of thirst. And then 
half of the remainder die, and the 
mortgage is foreclosed. . . . It can be 
a heart-breaking land. 

And then, maybe, next year the 
rains come again, and the new owner 
makes a quick fortune from beef and 
mutton, wool and hides. For this 
desert land is extremely fertile. In 
the Gloncurry and Charleville sec- 


tions, when it does rain, the whole 
countryside undergoes a miracle of 
transformation and turns green over- 
night, and the climate is so warm 
that if the rains continue for a week 
the lush grass and wild flowers grow 
waist high. 

Artesian wells would seem to be a 
solution for this problem of aridity, 
but they have been tried, and with 
only partial success. As a rule it is 
necessary to spend a fortune and to 
drill to a depth of from 3,000 to 6,000 
feet. And then the water, when it 
finally gushes up, is usually rust- 
colored and very hot. Sheep and cat- 
tle can drink it, when it has cooled, 
and when used for irrigation it will 
produce good crops for a season or 
two, but inevitably the irrigated 
lands tend to become alkaline and 
barren. 

The people of Australia are deeply 
worried about keeping their mag- 
nificent land a white man’s conti- 
nent. Their task will be difficult. 

“If Britain goes down, we’ll come 
pounding at your door. Will you 
take us in, do you think?” was a 
question I heard from men and 
women of all classes—from Cabinet 
ministers to the maid who tidied up 
my room in a Sydney hotel. 

Since the Japanese attacked the 
democracies in the Pacific, in fact 
just twenty days after the treacherous 
assault upon Pearl Harbor, the Aus- 
tralian Prime Minister, John Curtin, 
made bold to state publicly in Mel- 
bourne that Australia now refuses to 
regard the war in the Pacific as a 
side issue of the war in Europe, and 
in future will place her chief reliance 
on the United States. 

“I make it clear that Australia 
looks to America, free from any 
pangs about our traditional links of 
friendship to Britain,” he said. “We 
know Britain’s problems. We know 
her constant threat is invasion. We 
know the dangers of dispersing 
strength—but we also know that Aus- 
tralia can go and that Britain will 
still hold on. 

“We are determined that Australia 
shall not go. We shall exert our 
energy toward shaping a plan, with 
the United States as its keystone, giv- 
ing our country confidence and abil- 
ity to hold out until the tide of battle 
swings against the enemy.” 

Transcending the Commonwealth's 
loyalty to England and its economic 
ties to the British Empire in general, 
Australian policy is always domi- 
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nated by the determination to keep 
the great continent—the oldest in ex- 
istence geologically, and the youngest 
in point of white settlement and de- 
velopment—always a white man’s 
land. 

With the swarming hundreds of 
millions of native brown and yellow 
peoples of Asia and the Indies so 
dangerously close, Australia is per- 
petually afraid of a vast incursion of 
alien peoples of another race and 
color. The Australians do not care 
to boast about their millions of miles 
of unsettled lands, their undeveloped 
mineral resources, their other natural 
wealth. There are already too many 
Asiatic peoples who, because of cu- 
pidity or need for living room, would 
covet what the white man thus far 
has managed to keep for himself on 
the island continent. 


oe has a sentimental tie 
and loyalty to “the Mother 
Country.” But the Australians are 
practical, too. They know that they 
could not have survived as a white 
man’s continent without the pro- 
tection of the British navy. One 
of the strongest, but unannounced 
reasons that Australia has supported 
Britain so splendidly in this war 
against the Axis powers has been the 
usually unphrased but universally 
recognized fact that if England were 
to be defeated, and the British Em- 
pire to disintegrate, Australia alone 
could not fend off the Asiatic immi- 
gration and exploitation that would 
take place on such a tremendous 
scale that the white man’s dominance 
and standard of living would be ut- 
terly lost to the Australian péople. 
Their determination to keep their 
magnificent domain for people of 
their own race is not based upon 
racial or color prejudice, but upon 
these political and economic con- 
siderations. 

In the United States the phrase 
“he’s all white” has a slang connota- 
tion unknown to the Australians. 
They should look it up, for as war 
draws their people and ours closer 
together the people of the United 
States will more and more refer to 
Australia as “the White Man’s Con- 
tinent,” and they will not be refer- 
ring to the color of the skin of the 
inhabitants, either. For the Aus- 
tralians, in the slangy meaning of the 
phrase, are “all white,” as our long 
partnership with them in this war 
will prove to us time and again. 





Dan [EL SHANE and Abel Carter 
made their First Communion on the 
same day. There were tears in the 
eyes and smiles on the faces of most 
spectators in the crowded church. 
The sentiment of the situation ap- 
pealed to people of all faiths in the 
little town. They craned their necks 
as the two objects of their interest 
joined the white-clad procession. 
Daniel had insisted on walking with 
Abel, and Father Kelly had humored 
him. Abel’s big fist completely hid 
Daniel’s little hand, and he towered 
over his fellow communicants like 
a Nubian warrior over a tribe of 
pygmies. Daniel and the others were 
about ten, and Patrick Shane, 
Daniel’s father, figured Abel must be 
about forty. That was one of the 
things which amused the onlookers, 
that and the fact that Abel was as 
black as the little girls’ veils were 
white. 

Ten years before, one October 
evening in 1900, Abel knocked on 
the back door of the Shanes’ big 
brick residence. It was his first day 
in Maytown, and the house with its 
wide lawn and big trees looked in- 
viting. Quality folks lived there, Abel 
thought, the kind who never turned 
away a poor man asking for food. 
Abel was more than right. He stayed 
there the rest of his life. 

He waited a few minutes after 
knocking. His mind told him nobody 
was at home, but his feet seemed re- 
luctant to move. The place was too 
pretty to leave. When spring came 
around, the trees, now shedding red 
leaves, might look something like 
Georgia live oaks, and a good trim- 
ming could make the wild hedge 
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look something like the boxwood he 
used to clip in those long ago days. 

His feet were smarter than his 
head, he decided, for just then the 
door was opened by a plump little 
woman, breathless with excitement, 
who said, “I thought there was a 
knock, but Mr. Pat said I was dream- 
ing, just hoping somebody would 
knock. The old saying, you know.” 

The words made no sense to Abel, 
but her smile spoke a welcome and 
he was not afraid to ask, ‘Please, 
ma’am, you got any ol’ scraps you-all 
ain’t fixin’ to eat?” 

“Scraps, nothing!” she exclaimed. 
“There’s enough stuff to feed Coxey’s 
army. Come into the kitchen. Scraps, 
indeed!’ There’s chicken and apple 
pie and I’m bound if I know what- 
all. "Tain’t every day we have a 
baby.” 

Abel had just bitten into a chicken 
leg when a beaming young man with 
tousled red hair entered, saying, 
“What are you gabbing about, Liz- 
zie?” Noticing Abel, he added, “So 
you did hear a knock, you super- 
stitious old heathen.”’ 

“It means good luck sure for the 
lad, Mr. Pat. If a stranger comes to 
the door when a baby is born, the 
baby will be lucky all his days, and 
the more if the stranger is dark, and 
what one could be darker than this 
bucko? From heaven he must be, for 
there ain’t a darky in Maytown.” 

Abel was shifting uncomfortably 
from one foot to the other, torn be- 


tween politeness and hunger. Patrick . 


Shane eased him by saying, “Go 
ahead with your victuals. What's 
your name?” 


“Abel, suh, Mist’ Pat.” 

Patrick laughed. “You caught m 
name quick enough. Well, Abel, I 
hope you brought that luck this 
Irishwoman has been blabbing about. 
Lizzie, get out that bottle of port I 
bought yesterday. Take some up to 
the doctor and the nurse, but first, 
pour some for us. And give a glass 
to the dark stranger whose name is 
Abel and not Cain, praise be.” 

The three were solemnly linked by 
the miracle of birth. The flickering 
flame of the gas jet lighted their 
oddly contrasting hair: . Patrick's 
shining red, Lizzie’s mousy gray, 
Abel’s kinky black. Patrick, choking 
with emotion, made a toast: “To 
my beautiful Mary and my fine son, 
Daniel Shane. May I be worthy of 
both of them.” 

They emptied their glasses and 
stood in silence. A sob from Abel 
broke the spell. “What's wrong?” 
asked Patrick. 

“Ain’t nothin’ wrong, Mist’ Pat. 
Ah’s jes’ cryin’ ’cause no white folks 
treat me like dis befo’.” 

Lizzie went upstairs with glasses 


- of wine. Patrick made Abel sit down 


and eat, When the eating had slowed 
somewhat, Patrick asked him about 
his life. 

The story Abel told was vague, but 
Patrick gathered that his parents had 
been born in slavery. After they were 
freed they stayed on the Carter plan- 
tation until a Yankee got the place. 
Then Abel wandered away, working 
in many cotton fields, on the Savan- 
nah docks, on a freighter he thought 
was going to New York but which 
took him instead to New Orleans. 
A barge up the Mississippi landed 


If a dark stranger comes to the door when 
a baby is born, the baby will be lucky 
all days, so ’tis said. Abel came knock- 
ing, so Mist’ Dan should be fully blessed 
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“Ain’t nothin’ wrong, Mist’ Pat. 
Ah’s jes’ cryin’ ’cause no white 
folks treat me like dis befo’” 


him at St. Louis, and from there he 
‘ had been riding in boxcars, with 
New York as his goal. Maytown was 
his first stop in Ohio. 

When Abel finished talking, Pat- 
rick’s eyes were bright with inspira- 
tion. “Listen, Abel,” he said. ““Maybe 
you shouldn’t go to New York. You 
look strong as an ox, and there's 
plenty of work to do around this 
house. And there’s another one in 
the family now. Any son of mine is 
going to need a lot of handling. Be- 
sides, Abel,—there might be some- 
thing in what Lizzie said. Maybe the 
Lord did send you here tonight.” 

Abel stared at him unbelievingly. 
“You ain’t tellin’ me, suh, Ah kin 
stay heah?” 

“Yes, if you want to. There’s a 
cot in the woodshed. You'll find a 
tub in the cellar. Wash yourself, and 
I'll bring you some clean clothes. 


As long as you act right, this is your 
home.” 

Abel dropped to his knees and 
threw his arms around Patrick’s legs. 
“Mist’ Pat, de Lawd’s. sho gonna 
bless you,” he mumbled, laughing 
and crying at the same time. “He 
bless Mist’ Dan, too,.or Ah’m sho 
gonna make a big fuss.” 

Thereafter the boy was Mist’ Dan 
to everyone who knew him. The 
name was used first in fun and later 
as a matter of course, as little by 
little Abel became self-appointed 
arbiter of the household. As the years 
went by, a score of nursemaids tried 
the job of taking care of the baby, 
only to quit indignantly when their 
authority was ignored. Abel would 


_sneak in and rock him when he cried 


during the night or take him out 
in his buggy when the nurse thought 
he was tucked away for a nap. 
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The last nurse left when Mist’ Dan 
was three. One mild afternoon in 
December Abel said to Mrs. Shane, 
“Miss Mary, dat chile allus in de 
house. Ah’m gonna take him out see 
fields an’ stuff de Lawd make. De 

Lawd didn’ make no 
houses, Miss Mary.” 

Mary Shane _ never 

knew how to cope with 
Abel. By the time she 
was about the house 
after the baby’s birth, 
Abel was already estab- 
lished as yard man, 
stove man, errand man, 
and adviser to her hus- 
band and Lizzie. But 
Mary was susceptible 
to a soft voice, a gen- 
uine smile, and an ever- 
helping hand. With all 
that and more Patrick 
had won her love, and 
with all that Abel had 
won her devotion. 

“Well, I don’t know 

what the nurse will 
say,” she said. 

“What fo’ you want 
dat nurse, Miss Mary? She gonna 
make mah baby a gal, way she allus 
keep him shet up. Ah make him 
strong like me—beg pahdon, like 
Mist’ Pat.” 

Mary could only smile. “Then be 
careful. You're responsible for my 
beautiful child, and don’t ever forget 
Me ; 

“Ain’t he mah chile, too, Miss 
Mary? Abel gib his life fo’ dat chile.” 

He went upstairs and whisked the 
boy away from the astounded nurse. 
Mist’ Dan was wearing a white serge 
dress, white stockings, and black kid 
shoes. Abel helped him into his red 
overcoat and stocking-cap. It was 
hardly a riding habit, but that day 
it served as one. 

Held in Abel’s powerful arms, the 
child was borne across frozen fields 
to the estate of the Parkers, where 
Abel had made arrangements with 
the groom for the mildest animal in 
the stable. 

“She feelin’ good today? She gonna 
like mah boy settin’ on her?” 

The groom saddled the mare. Abel 
put the boy on top of her and pulled 
up the stirrups as far as they would 
go.. Holding the bridle, he led the 
mare part way down the bridle path. 
Then he said, “Now, jes’ fo’ a min- 
ute, honey, you hold de reins.” 

Mist’ Dan held on with his chubby 
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hands, as determined as his red hair 
and deep blue eyes indicated. The 
mare seemed to realize that her rider 
was something precious, for she ig- 
nored the boy’s kicks and shouts and 
walked along gently. 

In a few minutes. Abel ran and 
grabbed the bridle, laughing and 
slapping his thighs and the boy’s 
back. “Mist’ Dan, Abel make you 
a real gen’man. When you ain't 
skeered o’ hosses, you ain’t skeered 0’ 
nothin’!” 

[t was late when they reached 
home. They went through the kit- 
chen, and Abel stopped to hear what 
was being said in the dining room. 

“And now the nurse has left,” 
Mary was saying. 

“Well,” said Lizzie firmly, “you 


can’t expect me to be nurse and cook 


and washwoman and everything like 
a galley slave, I'll be bound.” 

Patrick sounded. unruffled. “What’s 
there to be excited about? Abel can 
look after the boy.” 

Opening the door, Abel pushed 
the boy ahe:d of him. Mary saw 
the soiled stockings, the grimy hands 
and face, and screamed, “Abel! What 
have you done to my baby?” 

The boy spoke for himself. “I ride 
a hoss,”” he announced proudly. 

“You let a three-year-old child ride 
a horse?” Mary cried. Then to Pat- 
rick she said, “And you think he can 
look after your son!” 

Patrick put a comforting arm 
around her, but pride prevented any 
real sympathy from showing in his 
face. “Don’t worry, Mary. I suppose 
some day he'll even be driving a 
horseless carriage. And do you know 
what I read today in the paper? 
Yesterday, down in a place called 
Kitty Hawk in North Carolina, some 
fellows named Wright kept a flying- 
machine up in the air for fifty-nine 
Then he laughed at the 
joke he was about to make: “Maybe 
some day Mist’ Dan will want to fly 
away in one of those contraptions.” 

Lizzie made one of her ever-ready 
pronouncements. “All I can say is, 
when folks go trying things Nature 
never intended, I won’t be surprised 
if the world is coming to an end.” 

During the discussion that fol- 
lowed, Abel slipped out. He had 
nothing to worry about because Mist’ 
Pat was on his side. White folks, he 
decided, could bother all they wanted 
to about crazy ideas like people fly- 
ing around in the air. 

Not until Mist’ Dan was ten was 


seconds!” 


the routine of the household dis- 
turbed. The first change came when 
Lizzie went back to Ireland to spend 
the rest of her days. She had been 
considered a member of the family 
for so long that after her departure 
they were all inconsolable. 

In a brave attempt at reviving 
their spirits, one day Patrick drove 
up in a shiny red automobile. The 





“Ah wants him, Miss Alice. Ah’m gonna 
take keer o’ him” 


honking of the bulb horn brought 
the family running. 

“Patrick Shane,” laughed Mary, 
“you haven’t bought this locomo- 
tive?” 

“You never thought, Mrs. Shane, 
when you married your handsome 
husband that he’d be buying you an 
auto some day.” 

“Go on with you,” she replied. 
“The auto is handsome enough, but 
I don’t know about the husband.” 

“Just for that you'll ride in the 
back seat. From now on, the seat 
next to me is reserved for Mist’ 
Dan.” 

The boy occupied the seat next 
to the driver whether the driver was 
his father or Abel, for Abel soon 
added the duties of chauffeur to his 
many occupations. 

One summer day the newspaper 
announced that an airplane, adver- 
tising a soft drink, would fly over 
Maytown. and land in a field a few 
miles from the town. Patrick hurried 
home from his factory, Mary left a 
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neighbor’s house quickly, and Abel 
came running from the Parkers’ 
stable. They were all baffled to find 
that the automobile was gone as well 
as Mist’ Dan. 

They watched the flying-machine 
without enthusiasm as it circled over- 
head, althought they had never be- 
fore seen one. They were concerned 
only with a more prosaic, earth- 
bound machine and its very young 
driver. 

An hour later Mist’ Dan swung 
the automobile into the driveway. 
“You should have seen it, Pop!” he 
exclaimed. “The man let me sit in 
it and I'll bet I could fly it.” 

“Never mind that,” said Patrick 
severely. “Who said you could take 
the auto, and who taught you to 
drive it?” 

“I just wanted to see the thing 
land and I didn’t think you'd mind,” 
the boy answered innocently. “And 
nobody taught me. I knew how from 
watching. And Abel let me drive a 
little bit one day when I was with 
him.” 

“I knew it!” Mary wailed. “It’s 
always Abel. Patrick, I wish you'd 
send that man away.” 

“Oh, no!” Mist’ Dan protested 
tearfully. “You couldn’t send him 
away, Mom. Where would he go? 
And what would we do without 
him?” 

“Well, you'll have to be punished,” 
Patrick said weakly. 

But Mary retorted, “Don’t you 
dare punish him. Abel is the one 
who needs to be taken down a peg.” 

“T'll never drive again unless you 
say I can, Pop,” said the boy. “I'll 
be around back if you want'to pun- 
ish me, but please don’t do anything 
to Abel.” 

Abel had heard everything from 
the side of the house, but he escaped 
to the back before Mist’ Dan got 
there. “You see de trouble you 
make,” he said to the boy. “De Lawd 
don’t like chillun what gits uppity 
an’—” 

Mist’ Dan interrupted him. “I 
don’t want any sermon from you. 
How do you know what the Lord 
likes? You don’t even go to church!” 
He stopped suddenly. “I never 
thought about that before. Why 
don’t you go to church?” 

“Ain’t no church in Maytown fo’ 
black folks.” 

“Why, you can go to our church.” 

“Abel go to a white folks’ church?” 

“It’s for any folks, all kinds of 
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ple. Sure! You'll go to church 
with us. And when I make my First 
Communion, you'll make yours, too. 
Say! Why didn’t I think of this be- 
fore?” 

Abel’s conversion was as simple as 
that, His only doubt concerned his 
color, but the priest and the Shanes 
easily dispelled that feeling. Father 
Kelly undertook to give him private 
instructions, and every evening Mist’ 
Dan read the catechism to him. 

So it was that Abel became a 
Catholic. Every Sunday he accom- 
panied the family to church, but he 
always insisted on remaining in the 
rear. He was supremely happy driv- 
ing his Mist’ Dan to church and 
walking up the steps with him. Peo- 
ple in the rear pews often heard him 
mutter what was evidently his con- 
stant prayer: “O Lawd, Ah am not 
wuthy.” They did not know that he 
added silently, “But mah folks is, 
so take keer o’ dem, an’ dey'll take 
keer o’ Abel.” 

Between Patrick and Abel, Mist’ 
Dan was given a taste for all sports. 
He excelled all his schoolmates in 
swimming and football and baseball. 
His mother was never much im- 
pressed by his athletic prowess, espe- 
cially when a failure in Latin or His- 
tory or English was chalked up 
against him. His father, however, 
would say, “Any mollycoddle can 
learn amo, amas, amat, but my son 
is a man.” 

“The time will come,” Mary would 
reply helplessly, “when you'll wish 
he had kicked fewer footballs and 
learned more common sense.” 

Abel never understood the argu- 
ments. Latin was what they talked 
in Mass, and History was about what 
happened long ago, and English was 
what everybody spoke. He would 
never see what connection all that 
had with Mist’ Dan. 


am first World War left them 
unscathed. Patrick was just be- 
yond the age, and Abel was far 
beyond it. Mist’ Dan registered in 
the Fall of 1918. For the first time 
Mary sought Abel’s aid. “You don’t 
want our boy to go and be shot, do 
you?” she said to him. 

“No, Miss Mary.” 

“Mist’ Dan said you thought he 
ought to go.” 

“Miss Mary, he say he mus’ go 
fight fo’ freedom. So Ah says, ‘Free- 
dom? De slaves all free, boy,’ an’ he 
Say, ‘No, Abel, all de slaves ain’t 


free.’ Den Ah says, ‘Some o’ de folks 
in Georgia gonna be mighty su’ prise’, 
but Mist’ Dan, effen you feel you do 
some good, go fight, but stay behin’ 
a tree, an’ let dose odder folks 
shoot.’ ” 

But the Armistice settled the prob- 
lem. 

Somehow Mist’ Dan received a 
diploma from the high school and 
went on to the State University. But 
everything was wrong, Abel knew. 
Why couldn't Mist’ Dan have taken 
him along to college, whatever that 
was, for who would shine his shoes 
and press his suit and take his part 
if he was in trouble? 

Abel was not at all pleased when 
Alice Parker drove up one day in a 
blue Paige and rushed into the liv- 
ingroom where he was cleaning. 
“Miss Mary up asleep,”’ he said. 

“T'll wait,” the girl replied. 

To Abel Alice’s black hair and 
eyes and creamy skin were not the 
beautiful things the rest of the town 
considered them. For years he had 
had a premonition about her. He 
called it a “sight.” As she grew into 
young womanhood, he avoided her 
eye as he would that of a “cunjer 
woman,” convinced that some evil 
was lurking within her, awaiting the 
proper moment to pounce upon the 
Shanes. “Miss Alice,” he said, “Ah 
got de feelin’ you gonna make 
trouble.” 

Alice laughed nervously. “I know 
you never liked me, Abel. You al- 
ways felt that some day I'd take your 
boy from you. But I'm not taking 
him away; I’m just adding myself to 
your family, And I like you, Abel, 
because you've made him the most 
wonderful man in the world.” 

Abel pondered a while. It was such 
a little time since Mist’ Dan first 
walked; just a breath since he told 
him they would live together for- 
ever, because nobody else understood 
him. “He still a boy,’ Abel finally 
said. 

“Now, Abel,” she chided him 
pleasantly, “before he went away you 
told him to remember he was a 
man.” 

“Ah meant big enough t’ take keer 
hissef, not big enough t'"—” He broke 
off as Mary entered the room. 

“You don’t want to say it,” Alice 
taunted him. “You don’t want to ad- 
mit he’s old enough to get married.” 
Then she saw Mary and added, 
blushing, “You heard what I said, 
Mrs. Shane?” 
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Mary sank into a chair. Abel felt 
an overwhelming pain as he noticed 
for the first time that the beautiful 
lady’s face had the inevitable: lines 
of age. He mumbled, “You look bad, 
Miss Mary. You better tell Miss Alice 
ler go away.” 

Mary sat up with dignity. “Leave 
us, Abel,” she said. “And remember 
your place!” 

Abel was stunned. No Shane had 
ever spoken to him like that. “Ah 
‘membah mah place. You ’membah 
youah’s. You’s de boy’s ma.” 


H' LISTENED outside. It was not 
eavesdropping to him. Only 
by knowing -everything that hap- 
pened could he manage his family. 

“Now,” said Mary, “what is it, 
Alice? You and Mist’ Dan aren’t mar- 
ried?” 

“Oh, no! But he has asked me to 
be his wife. Do you mind terribly?” 

“You're both so young, Alice. Why 
don’t you wait until he’s out of col- 
lege? He can’t support you, you 
know.” 

“I know we're young, but we love 
each other. I have money of my own, 
though I know he’s too proud to let 
me use it. But Dad can get him into 
an airplane factory, and with Mist’ 
Dan's knowledge of planes and his 
flying experience—” 

“His what?” cried Mary, shocked 
and frightened. 

Abel waited for no more. He 
dragged himself out of the house to 
the factory. His world was tumbling 
about him. It was a wan Patrick that 
he found. “Ah got t’ tell you, Mist’ 
Pat.” 

“I think I know what you're going 
to tell me. I just hope his mother 
doesn't know. One of my salesmen 
found out he’s been flying for a long 
time—I mean two months. I’m be- 
ginning to wonder what is a long 
time, Abel.” 

“Yassuh,” said Abel. Even Mist’ 
Pat was looking old, he thought sad- 
ly. No use in burdening him with 
more worries. 

The Christmas holidays were more 
festive than ever in Maytown. There 
was a round of parties to honor the 
forthcoming Shane-Parker wedding, 
and the wedding itself, the day after 
Christmas, was never to be forgot- 
ten. It was Mary who made. the 
cake that the guests secretly thought 
slightly ridiculous but pronounced 
a miracle of inventiveness. 

Mist’ Dan grabbed Abel and led 
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him over to the cake. “Put down 
that tray,” he said, laughing excited- 
ly. ““You’re not workin’ today. We’s 
celebratin’. "Cause I’m married, but 
I love you more’n I love my wife.” 

Abel’s blurred eyes saw—not the 
cutaway and the gray ascot but a 
little red overcoat. 

“Look at this cake,” Mist’ Dan 
continued. “I'll tell you what those 
little candies spell out. See on the 
bottom layer—‘Mary’. On the next 
it’s ‘Patrick’. Then, ‘Mist’ Dan’, 
‘Alice’, and right on top, it’s—” 

Abel had broken down completely. 
He hurried away, but the boy over- 
took him and put his arms around 
him. “Now, you tried to make me 
a man, didn’t you? And you're act- 
ing like a woman. I guess you’re just 
an old fake.” 

Abel kept on crying. 

“You don’t even know what it says 
on the top layer. It says ‘Abel’.” 

Abel broke away and rushed out 
of the room. 


HE next day Patrick went to Abel. 

“Mist’ Dan is determined not to 
return to the University,” he said. 
“I can’t do anything with him. He 
feels he has to stay here with Alice. 
I wish he'd finish his course. You 
talk to him.” 

Hesitating only slightly, Abel 
called the young man away from his 
new wife. Mist’ Dan followed his 
mentor to the back porch. For the 
moment Abel felt he had his baby 
back again. “You go on back an’ 
git so smaht ain’t nobody smahtah. 
An’ don’ tell me you ain’t goin’, or 
Ah’m gonna whup you. Ah ain’t 
never whup you, an’ yo’ pop an’ 
mom, dey nevah whup you. But jes’ 
‘cause you got a wife—” 

Mist’ Dan smiled and from his 
height looked down at the man’s 
quivering lip. “If you want me to 
go back, all right,” he said. “I don’t 
think you ever really asked me to 
do anything before. So I'll go back 
and learn a lot of foolishness, and 
all because of you.” He laughed a 
little. “Maybe I'll have a future 
responsibility. You know—another 
Mist’ Dan.” 

The following day a telegram was 
delivered. Abel listened at the door 
when Patrick and Mist’ Dan were 
talking. 

“He’s a wonderful pilot. He'll pick 
me up on his way to Columbus.” 

Patrick said, “Maybe I’m old- 
fashioned, son, but I’m scared. I 


want you to do what you want to 
do, but I’m afraid—airplanes aren’t 
safe enough.” 

“If everybody felt like that, avia- 
tion wouldn’t get far. I’m sorry, Pop. 
I know I worry you a lot, but—well, 
I’m me.” 

“Yes. I guess you’re not my Mist’ 
Dan anymore. You’re — somebody 
modern I don’t understand.” 

The plane took him away. It took 
him away forever from beautiful 
fields around a mellowing brick 
house, from the promise of untold 
happiness, from loving people. The 
crash not only destroyed two young 
bodies; it broke hearts, hearts that 
words could not help, time could 
not mend. 

In time the family adjusted itself 
to the new situation. Alice was in 
the room so filled with cups and rib- 
bons and photographs of teams and 
horses and planes. She took entire 
care of it. It had been Abel’s respon- 
sibility, but now he never went near 
it. 
The birth of Alice’s baby created 
no excitement. Mist’ Dan was gone. 
The little fellow with the coppery 
fuzz on his head was an intruder. 
Mary and Patrick stood in the door- 
way and Mary said, “He’s a lovely 
baby, Alice.” 

“Fine boy,” said Patrick. 

Alice broke into loud sobbing. 
“You don’t want him!” she cried. 
“But he’s your grandson! I didn’t 
kill Mist’ Dan!” 

Abel was standing there. “Ah 
wants him, Miss Alice. Ah’m gonna 
take keer o’ him.” 

Alice smiled. “I knew you would, 
Abel. You just have to like me now, 
because you and I have to do what 
Mist’ Dan would do. How would you 
like it if I called the baby Patrick?” 

Abel stiffened. “No, ma’am, you 
call dat chile fo’ his daddy. Maybe 
Ah’ll bring luck to dis baby, dis 
Mist’ Li’l Dan.” He sank to his knees 
by the bed, and as he wept, Alice 
patted his black hands. 

As the years passed, Abel realized 
that Mist’ Li’l Dan was not just like 
Mist’ Dan. Even his dark red hair 
was only a poor imitation of his 
father’s. Abel wondered why the boy 
avoided him after he advised him 
to have nothing to do with athletics. 

“So you'd like to make this one 
a sissy,” said Patrick one day. 

Abel bowed his head. “Ah didn’ 
do a good job on Mist’ Dan. Dis 
boy—” he broke off. 
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Patrick patted Abel’s shoulder, 
“You did a fine job. I still think 
Lizzie was right when she talked 
about the stranger knocking at the 
door. I’ve never regretted that I took 
you in.” 

On Mist’ Li'l Dan’s birthday, when 
he was home from _ preparatory 
school in the East, Abel heard them 
talking. Many years, he was thinking, 
since he had listened at the door. He 
was not sure how long it was, but 
he knew it was now 1941. 

“No, dear,” Alice said, 
should you go?” 

Then Mary spoke: “There are so 
many other young men, perhaps 
enough of them.” 

“I’m sorry,” the boy replied earn- 
estly. “I love flying and I feel sure 
I'll be a fine aviator. I believe in 
freedom and I’m willing to fight for 
it.” 


“why 


Patrick said, “I guess I'll have to 
give you my blessing and send you 
forth to war. I told your father he 
should do what he wanted to do. 
He’d want me to talk that way to 
his son.” 

“When will you leave?” Alice 
asked weakly. ' 

“Sunday . . . Tomorrow.” 

Abel went into his little room. He 
took down from the walls the photo- 
graphs, newspaper clippings, all the 
reminders of Mist’ Dan. His own 
life was over, he felt. Suddenly he 
looked around, startled, to see the 
boy in the doorway. For a moment 
he thought it was his. glorious Mist’ 
Dan. 

“Listen, Abel,” said the boy, smil- 
ing, “you been sinning lately? I wish 
you'd go to Confession tonight and 
Communion with me tomorrow.” 

Abel was perplexed until Patrick 
appeared and said kindly, “This boy 
is leaving us tomorrow after Mass. 
I'd like him to receive his last—” 

“Don’ say dat, Mist’ Pat. Don’ say 
last.” 


oME of the people in church that 


Sunday had been there thirty 
years before. They wept at Com- 
munion time but they smiled at one 
thing that was different. This time 
the boy’s hand covered the black 
man’s hand. 

Abel kept muttering, “O Lawd, 
Ah am not wuthy,” until Mist’ Li'l 


Dan squeezed his hand and whis-_ 
pered, “Quiet, Abel. Mist’ Dan might - 


be listening. He wouldn’t like to 
hear you say that.” 

































































































































































































Soviet Propaganda Looks Forward 


By WILLIAM P. CARNEY 


Anyone who still expresses dis- 
trust of Soviet Russia may be rebuked 
with the warning insinuation that 
he either is guilty of thoughtless in- 
gratitude for the fine military show- 
ing the Red Army is making against 
the Nazis, or is suspiciously indiffer- 
ent to the possible danger of serving 
the enemy by holding on to his old 
“mental reservations” about Com- 
munism. 

It is argued that all criticism of 
the social, moral, and political credo 
of our military ally, based on un- 
qualified atheism, should be ad- 
journed for the duration of the war. 
It is even considered tactless, if not 
a disloyal willingness to undermine 
unity in our common war effort, to 
doubt that Russia will ever aid us 
in our war with Japan, unless she 
isattacked one day by the Nipponese. 

However, if one discreetly skips 
former misgivings about whether 
Stalin isn’t just as unscrupulous a 
despot as the villainous Fihrer, it 
may not be sticking one’s neck’ out 
too far to consider at this time just 
how irreconcilable our own and Rus- 
sia’s peace aims may be. 

Of course we must first make sure 
that we are going to win the war, 
before giving much thought to what 
kind of peace we shall want after- 
ward. The Atlantic Charter and 
the more recent Declaration of the 
United Nations laid the basis for co- 
operation after the war, but left all 
the details for later consideration. 
Surely there is no harm in surveying 
some future possibilities, so that we 
shall be prepared to consider certain 
questions and international prob- 
lems that can arise. 

When the war is over, we might 
be as unprepared for the transition 
back to peacetime as we were until 
just recently for the transition to an 
all-out war footing. Certainly, when 
peace returned after the last war, we 
were not ready to contribute to or 
participate in any world agreements 
for the maintenance of that peace. 

What kind of peace will Russia 


insist upon, when the time comes to 
reach a settlement? Will it be satis- 
factory to the United States? Russia 
already is far more popular in Eng- 
land that she is in this country, al- 
though before the war the British 
were every bit as alertly on guard 
against the spread of Soviet doctrine 
in their Isles as the American Gov- 
ernment had to be here in order to 
preserve our Constitution and our 


Darts Babe paves 
SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS 


“Britain should also have a part in 
post-war reorganization of Europe” 


political system. Today, war posters 
and pictures displayed throughout 
Britain glorify equally Roosevelt, 
Stalin, and Churchill in grimly de- 
termined but very fraternal alliance. 
Similar pictorial propaganda is not 
nearly as extensively in evidence yet 
on this side of the Atlantic—and 
Chiang Kai-Shek, instead of Stalin, is 
more likely to appear with Churchill 
and Roosevelt in heroic portrayal 
of our side’s war leaders. 

Those in this country who are 
loudest in their denunciation of 
every recommendation for continued 
caution in dealing with our Soviet 
ally, are found to be the same old 
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familiar supporters of Communist- 
front organizations that fought the 
national defense program until Hit- 
ler invaded Russia. They are the 
officers and members of the Friends 
of Spanish Democracy, or its suc- 
cessor, the United American-Spanish 
Aid Committee, the Friends of the 
Abraham Lincoln Brigade, and vari- 
ous similar organizations. They in- 
clude such people as Lillian Hell- 
man, playwright, and Paul Robeson, 
Negro baritone, who supported the 
Hitler-Stalin pact and opposed aid 
to the Allies up to last June 22. 

A vigorous Soviet propaganda cam- 
paign aimed at winning over Great 
Britain to an eventual Soviet control 
over Scandinavia is being carried out 
in England by Russophile circles 
and may shortly bring about a grave 
crisis in British politics. This cam- 
paign foreshadows the probable So- 
viet demands at the eventual peace 
conference and aims to enlist all pos- 
sible support in Britain for the reali- 
zation of Russia’s long-cherished 
dream of an Atlantic outlet through 
the possession of Norwegian ports. 
Indeed, Russia already is looking 
ahead—and to the circumvention, 
some believe, of the Atlantic Char- 
ter’s promise to restore sovereign 
rights and self-government to the 
countries that have’ been deprived 
of them. 

This pro-Soviet propaganda pur- 
sues three main objectives: First, the 
ousting from the British Government 
of elements likely to oppose the rec- 
ognition of Soviet aspirations (in- 
cluding notably Lord Halifax and 
Sir Kingsley Wood), and a propor- 
tional increase of pro-Soviet elements 
headed by Sir Stafford Cripps and 
Anthony Eden. Second, smearing of 
Finland and Sweden, represented re- 
spectively as Fascist and pro-Nazi, 
in order to destroy or neutralize fhe 
sympathy of a large section of British 
opinion for the Northern democ- 
racies. Third, recognition of Russia’s 
right to a predominant part in the 
post-war reorganization of Europe, 
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in return for her predominant share 
(so far) in turning the tide of actual 
battle against Hitler’s “invincible” 
rorces 

Che vendetta against Lord Halifax 
and Sir Kingsley Wood may also be 
aimed through them at Winston 
Churchill himself. Although the 
Prime Minister’s personal popularity 
still may be far too great—even after 
the critical losses suffered in the 
South Pacific-for his enemies to 
overthrow him, he is nevertheless 
represented as an old man, too hope- 
lessly entangled by personal loyalties 
to be able to face future problems 
with complete realism. 

Significantly, while Mr. Churchill 
is thus given black marks for alleged- 


ly putting his own preferences and 
friendships before the. country’s in- 
terests, the personality of Foreign 
Secretary Eden, who is one of Soviet 


Russia’s best bets in the British po- 
litical arena, is boosted. The ele- 
gant relative-by-marriage of Mme. 
Litvinoff (the English wife of the 


Soviet Ambassador to Washington 
is a blood relative of Mrs. Anthony 
Eden) is unsparingly credited with 


all those qualities of realism, vision, 
and statesmanship that Churchill 
now is said to lack. 

All this campaign is led in various 
tones by such press organs as the 
News-Chronicle, the Daily Herald, 
and innumerable smaller British 
dailies and magazines, with occa- 
sionally even the Evening Standard 
and the Daily Express, owned by 
Lord Beaverbrook, joining in. 

For example, Colonel Josiah Wedg- 
wood (whose undiplomatic utter- 
ances during a visit to this country 
last year caused his abrupt recall to 
England) , writing in the Daily Ex- 
press, asserted that the inactivity of 
the British Army facing the Italians 
at one stage of the Libyan campaign 
was not due to the insufficiency of 
material and man power, but to tlfe 
restraining influence of Lord Hali- 
fax, who “hated to see his Fascist 
friends hurt, because he is a Fascist 
and will not let us strike at Italy, 
where his friends are.” 

Without giving undue importance 
to such comic extremities, it is still 
true that political writers in the Brit- 
ish press and a still more powerful 
group of political entities are carry- 
ing on a determined campaign to 
clear out of the Government such 
elements as might eventually oppose 
Soviet aims at the peace conference. 


The insistence of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment that London declare war on 
Finland was not motivated by any 
immediate advantage, for the only 
practical measure which Great Brit- 
ain could take against Finland—sea 
blockade—had been taken long be- 
fore. There could hardly have been 
any ideological reasons for it, for 
Finland in fighting against Dictator 
Stalin, in partnership with Dictator 
Hitler, is exactly in the same moral 
position as Britain herself. The real 
reason for it was to force the British 





ANTHONY EDEN 


One of Soviet Russia’s best bets 
in the British political arena 


Government to initiate an anti- 
Scandinavian policy, by which Mos- 
cow later can benefit. 

After Finland, Sweden naturally 
must be the next butt of English 
pro-Soviet ire. Therefore, Sweden 
has been accused of “craven neutral- 
ity,” of “letting down Norway,” and 
of harboring a militarist and Ger- 
manophile caste. 

The Atlantic Charter, inasmuch as 
it affirmed the right to freedom and 
independence of the small nations, 
was a severe blow for these Russian 
plans concerning Scandinavia, but 
the Soviet propaganda was not long 
in counter-attacking and a new line 
of reasoning appeared in those Brit- 
ish circles habitually favorable to 
the Soviet point of view. 

Hence, we began to hear that there 
were too many small countries in 
Europe, resulting in many of them 
not being viable. These small nations 
could not hope to exist in the future 
Europe, unless they joined in one 
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of the main blocks of nations. Thus, 
not only Sweden and Finland should 
be included in the Soviet sphere of 
influence—because they had been 
guilty of making themselves the tools 
of the Nazis—but also Norway, be. 
cause alone the latter would not be 
capable of sustaining her national 
life and separate identity. This in. 
sulting argument actually has been 
advanced in pro-Soviet circles, de. 
spite the fact that Norway resisted 
invasion and fought Germany with 
all her strength to the bitter end, 
as Britain’s loyal ally. 

Imperial Russia always longed for 
a Western European “window,” such 
as one of the ice-free ports of Norway 
would provide. And Soviet Russia as 
long ago as 1928 asked Norway to 
name her own price for Tromsoe or 
Narvik. All those efforts, however, 
were thwarted, mainly by the opposi- 
tion of Great Britain, and today's 
campaign to prevent a repetition of 
this British veto shows that the Soviet 
policy is far-sighted and goes beyond 
the seemingly desperate struggle she 
is making now on the Eastern front. 
Stalin appreciates fully that an Al 
lied victory would certainly serve 
Russia’s interests better than another 
pact with Hitler ever could. So, with 
characteristic realism, he already is 
preparing for the realization of So- 
viet aspirations at the termination 
of the present conflict, when the time 
comes to sit around a conference 
table and draw up a peace treaty. 

Therefore, the strategy of discred- 
iting Lord Halifax and Sir Kingsley 
Wood, and the campaign for a thor- 
ough purge of the Churchill admin- 
istration, coupled with the branding 
of Sweden as “pro-Nazi” and of Nor- 
way as “non-viable because too 
small” are all combined to prepare 
the ground for the Soviet stand at 
the eventual peace conference. 

In order to get the Russian aspira- 
tions for an Atlantic outlet through 
Scandinavia recognized, the U.S.S.R. 
must get Britain’s support for its 
claims, so as to outvote by 2 to 1 the 
probable opposition of the United 
States. 

An interesting indication of the 
magnitude of these aspirations was 
given in a recent speech of Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps, In that speech the for- 
mer British Ambassador to Moscow, 
whose excessive Stalinism three years 
ago provoked his expulsion from the 
British Labor Party’s ranks, adroitly 
by-passed the Atlantic Charter’s im- 
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plications for Europe by saying that 
Britain should “also have a part in 
the post-war reorganization of Eu- 
rope, because we would do a better 
job if we also had a share in it.” 

This significant passage in a speech 
by a British statesman who has sud- 
denly become second in importance 
only to Churchill, carries the new 
and startling implication that Soviet 
Russia may, well be the principal 
organizer of post-war Europe. Sir 
Stafford almost appears to be humbly 
begging, on behalf of Great Britain, 
for a small share in the peace nego- 
liations. 

Coming after the Atlantic Charter, 
in which Churchill solemnly pledged 
Great Britain to restore individual 
and national freedom in Nazi-domi- 
nated Europe, Cripps’ declaration 
could be interpreted as a. virtual 
repudiation of that famous docu- 
ment by all of Britain’s official and 
unofficial _pro-Soviet elements. 

Should these forces prevail in the 
present acute political struggle in 
Britain, where the Far Eastern re- 
verses have given to the Conservative 


Party's opposition a real, if possibly . 


ephemeral chance to gain control of 
the British war policy, that policy 
would carry a prime aim of satisfying 
the Soviet aspirations, which are. as 
yet somewhat vague concerning Cen- 
tral Europe, but disturbingly precise 
in regard to Scandinavia. 

The Atlantic Charter’s program 
probably will be carried out for Hol- 
land, Belgium, and even post-1918 
Austria, but as far as Scandinavia’s 
future is concerned, the triumph of 
Cripps and his supporters in England 
would mean that the British Govern- 
ment will wash its hands of it and 
entrust to Soviet Russia the organi- 
zation of that corner of Europe. Also, 
the British Government would sup- 
port the corresponding claims of So- 
viet Russia against any objection the 
American Government might raise to 
the Bolshevist domination of North- 
ern Europe. 

Answering a question submitted 
just recently by the American illus- 
trated weekly Life, Sir Stafford said: 
“To protect Leningrad, it is essential 
that the Russians should control the 
Gulf of Finland and the Baltic coast. 
It is also necessary that there should 
not exist small states close to the 
vital points of Soviet industry which 
can be made use of by hostile powers 
as a base for attack. . . . There is 
this possible exception, that the 
Russo-Polish boundary (of June 


1941) was admittedly of a temporary 
nature when the war between Ger- 
many-and Russia started, and its 
final configuration will have to be 
worked out between what are now 
two friendly countries, Poland and 
the U.S.S.R.... Her (Russia’s) peace 
aims are to reconstitute Europe and 
the world upon a basis that will al- 
low the Soviet Government to carry 
on the development of its country 
in safety and peace. . . . They are 
very realistic as to the future and 
do not think that any mere liberal 
idealism will serve to keep the peace 
in a world where the bitterness of 
the war will take many years to die 


down and where disarmament on. 


anything like a total scale will not 
be possible.” 

Undoubtedly the bitterness of the 
present struggle is augmented by the 
fact that an immediate triumph of 
the Cripps party in England would 
have a considerable influence on Eu- 
ropean strategy. It would almost cer- 
tainly alienate Sweden and might 
even push that democracy toward 
full support of the Axis. 

Cripps’ influence has already ac- 
counted for such a result in regard 





LORD HALIFAX 


Part of the pro-Soviet propaganda 
going on in England seeks his ouster 


to Finland, for throughout 1940 and 
1941 he constantly urged support of 
Stalin’s plan to restore Finland to 
Russian rule. In fact, it was only 
after the German Government 


double-crossed Moscow and turned 
over to the Helsinki Government 
confidential desiderata concerning 
Finland—that M. Molotov had pre- 
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viously given Herr Von Ribbentrop 
in the felicitous days of the Stalin- 
Hitler honeymoon—that the Finnish 
democratic parties under Vaino Tan- 
ner’s leadership decided to support 
wholeheartedly the war on Soviet 
Russia as a national necessity, even 
side-by-side with the Nazis and even 
if it led to a break with the great 
democracies. 

Unfortunately for the democratic 
cause, Herr Von Ribbentrop’s revela- 
tion of apparent British assent to the 
Soviet plans concerning Finland were 
abundantly corroborated by utter- 
ances in a large section of the British 
press. For more than a year many 
self-styled diplomatic correspondents 
of leading English newspapers were 
reporting the impending incorpora- 
tion of Finland into the U.S.S.R. 
and pinned on it high hopes for a 
Russian defiance of Hitler. 

It is a known fact that the British 
press submits to a voluntary censor- 
ship. If London’s consent to Russia’s 
future- annexation of Finland had 
not been taken for granted in several 
London newspapers, it is highly 
doubtful if such an editorial hypoth- 
esis ever would have appeared in 
print. Moreover, it should be noted 
that there has been no corresponding 
amount of speculation in the British 
press on the ancient desire—that Rus- 
sia may still have—for control of the 
Bosporus and how this may affect 
the future attitude of the Allies to- 
ward Turkey. 

Should the British Government 
definitely commit itself to support 
Soviet aspirations in Scandinavia, the 
result in the European military situa- 
tion would be immediate and far- 
reaching. By barring Sweden from 
the benefits of the Atlantic Charter, 
London would throw that militarily 
strong democracy into open hostility 
toward Britain and thus not only 
give the Axis the invaluable help of 
the Swedish war industries, includ- 
ing the famous Bofors Arms Works, 
but also render impossible a recon- 
quest of Norway from the West. Such 
a reconquest, in the present circum- 
stances, has excellent chances of suc- 
cess, because of the assured support 
of the Norwegian population and of 
the relative isolation of the German 
forces in Norway. It would immedi- 
ately become a practical impossibility 
if the Allied expedition to Norway 
had to face not only the German 
forces, but strategically situated 
Sweden’s great military strength and 
assistance. 
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Our most distinctive American 
itizens are, curiously enough, the 
French-speaking Cajuns. The de- 
voutly Catholic Cajuns whose ances- 
tors—a band of some 4,000 Acadiens 

migrated to the Province of Louisi- 
ana following their exile from Nova 
Scotia in 1755. 

Today the hardy descendants 
ff those French-Canadian refugees 
number approximately 400,000. Scat- 
tered over the country but concen- 
trated mostly in Louisiana, our lead- 
ing fur State, many of them are 
Others are year-round 
farmers and dairymen. With drills 
penetrating Louisiana soil from bor- 
der to border, still others work in oil 
fields 
Then of course there are the 
:dded industries for which Louisi- 
ina is famous—rice, sugar, corn, cot- 
ion, salt, sulphur, natural gas, ‘sea- 
food shipping, the vegetable, fruit 
and pecan businesses, to. mention 
the major ones—which afford em- 
ployment. to, innumerable . Cajuns, 
10t only as day laborers, but also as 
white-collar workers and executives. 

\mong these Louisianians,. who 
are not to be confused with the 
Creoles, a_ provincial, mixture of 
French and Spanish blood, there are 
doctors too; and lawyers, jurists, 
teachers, members of all the various 
professions. There are also priests 
and nuns from just about every 
\cadian community. 

These facts bear out the saying 
common in Louisiana that “there are 
Cajuns and Cajuns,” some of high 
and some of low estate. This is a 


trappers. 
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The Cajuns ol 


differentiation that tells us little, 
however, since it applies to people 
everywhere, regardless of race, creed, 
color or the form of government un- 
der which they live at peace or at 
war with other countries. 

Yet the story of the Cajuns—a cor- 
ruption of Acadiens—is unique and 
without historic parallel. And their 
way of life, a pattern all their own, 
is nothing short of a Cajun miracle. 
That I discovered on a recent trip to 
Louisiana where I went to gather 
first-hand information for this article 
for THE SIGN. 

To illustrate my point, though ... 
even as a second world war rages, 
with espionage and sabotage two of 
our greatest national problems, Ca- 
jun allergy to alien influence is so 
well known that fifth columnists 
actually pass up the Cajun country. 
In that bayou land of peace and 
plenty, these people, hard-working 
and peace-loving, contribute much to 
the prosperity of Louisiana, one of 
our leading States, industrially and 
agriculturally. 

Neither do the Cajuns, by and 
large, know anything about labor 
disputes, strikes, and picketings ex- 
cept what they read in the papers. 
And ifthey can’t read English .. . 
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A stern-wheeler on the Bayou Teche, 
a stream that winds its way through 
the country of the Cajuns—the Aca 
dians of Longfellow’s “Evangeline” 


By 
LILLIAN BARKER 






and many of them can’t read it or 
speak it at all .. . they have children, 
educated in public and _ parochial 
schools and colleges, who can. So 
the news gets to them in that way or 
via radio broadcasts in French. 

Even so, satisfied with their earn- 
ings, the employers and employees I 
talked to in different factories told 
me they had no need of unions. 
What was more, they wanted no 
truck with labor agitators. None 
whatever! 

“We're doing all right,” they said. 
“Nous faisons bien.” And they punc 
tuated the statement with a collec 
tive shrug I interpreted to mean, 
“Why not leave well enough alone?” 

That sentiment was echoed by the 
oyster-dredgers, crawfish, frog, and 
alligator catchers; also by the shrimp 
fishermen whose boats—gasoline lug- 
gers twenty-five to thirty feet long— 
I boarded in search of more informa- 
tion along the same line. 

And it was re-echoed by Cajun 
workers I talked to in cafés, restau- 
rants, and stores all up and down the’ 
bayous. 

Such is the situation in what was 
known, before our Revolutionary 
War and during the reign of Louis 
XV, when Louisiana was a French 
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rovince, as the “New Acadia.” Yet 
notwithstanding the neon lights, 
motion picture theaters, and radios 
| saw here and there, this peaceful 
land on the whole seemed very, very 
ancient to me. 

Ancient in charm, language, archi- 
tecture, custom, and tradition. And 
the Cajuns themselves seemed like a 
nationality apart, with a civilization 
different from any in all our forty- 
eight States. 

To show you how marked this dif- 
ference is, in St. Martinville, the very 
heart of the Cajun country, Court is 
still held in French. Sermons are also 
preached en frangats to Catholic con- 
gregations made up of villagers and 
nearby farm folk, many of whom 
have never seen a city, Not even New 
Orleans which is litthe more than a 
hundred miles away. 

Mixing and mingling with these 


valor; and Jefferson Davis, President 
of the Confederacy, writing of them 
in his book, The Rise and Fall of 
the Confederacy, said: 

“No people were more character- 
ized by refinement, courtesy, and 
chivalry.” 

In the World War the American 
Cajuns fought with Cajun-American 
gallantry. Moreover, as French-speak- 
ing members of the A. E. F., in the 
capacity of interpreters, they ren- 
dered extra service to their own 
country and to France. 

Now, in 1942, the young Cajuns 
in our army camps, except for their 
accent when speaking English, their 
social customs and Gallic appear- 


ance, are just the same as other 


trainees. And in height, according to 
Professor Harley N. Gould of Tulane 
University who measured a hundred 
of them—finding few blonds and no 
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who've never even seen a fashion 
magazine, a beauty parlor, or motion 
picture, 

There are Demoiselles with “eyes 
black as the berry that grows on the 
thorn by the wayside,” like those of 
Longfellow’s immortal Evangeline, 
the most celebrated of all Acadians. 
And so beloved is she by Cajuns 
they've named their country “the 
Evangeline Country” after her. 

In real life their heroine wasn’t 
Evangeline, though. No, she was 
Emmeline Labiche; and her fiancé, 
from whom she was separated during 
the exodus from Nova Scotia—the 
sweetheart she followed to the Bayou 
Teche—wasn’t Gabriel Lajeunesse 
either. His right name was Louis 
Arceneaux. 

With the same poetic license that 
he exercised in changing the name 
of his hero and heroine, Longfellow 


he Evangeline Lountry 


rustic souls, I was often reminded of 
French as I had heard it spoken in 
Brittany and in Normandy; and up 
in Canada, around Corbeil, the 
home of the Quints where “typical 
French-Canadian expressions’ are 
just as typically Cajun. Yes, to cite 
only a few, there are the same icit for 
ici (here); asteure for maintenant 
(now); embarquer for monter une 
voiture (get into a car) ; amarrer for 
attacher un cheval (tie a horse) . 

Yet if we go far enough back into 
French literature we will find that 
these and other expressions classified 
as patois were the accepted form of 
language—as it was spoken by the 
¢lite—at the time of the colonization 
of the first Acadia in Canada and the 
second one in Louisiana. 

But however ancient and foreign 
their speech, the Cajuns have always 
been loyal citizens and _ patriotic 
Americans. Their military record, 
too, does them proud. 

Though, as Southerners, they 
fought on the losing side in the Civil 
War, the Cajuns showed patriotic 


red-heads—they are 
strikingly taller than 
Frenchmen in France: 
Taller, too, than 
American soldiers of 
French ancestry in the 
United States. 

A discovery that in- 
dicates Americaniza- 
tion of the Cajuns, 
physically at any rate. 
The women, however, 
are inclined to petite- 
ness and many are 
real brunette beau- 
ties, some with, some 
without the benefit of 
cosmetics, permanent 
waves, and haircuts. 
Some are as chic as 
Hollywood stars and 
others, apparently un- 
clothes-conscious, 
dress just as their 
mothers and grand- 
mothers do. And in 
the swamps there are 
girls pretty as pictures 


The statue the Cajuns have erected to Evangeline. The de- 
scendants of the Acadians tell a story of Evangeline quite 
different from that told by Longfellow in his immortal poem 


Philip Gendreau 
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also changed the ending of their 
story. For it wasn’t as an aged Sister 
of Mercy that Emmeline finally 
found her Louis, a dying old man in 
a Philadelphia hospital. 

Ah no, unfortunately! That’s just 
beautiful poetry, Cajuns will tell 
you, leading you to the Evangeline 
Oak, “the most famous tree in Amer- 
ica,” where the actual meeting oc- 
curred when the couple were still 
very young. It was a meeting of 
infinite sadness for the Acadian 
maiden, too, when her betrothed 
told her he was “unworthy of her 
and that he’d pledged himself to 


another.” 


HE shock not only broke Evan- 
"Toetine’s heart; it unhinged her 
mind and, hearing bells ring, she 
thought they were her wedding bells. 
Over and over she murmured that to 
relatives and friends till at last she 
died and was buried near the church 
—in the shadow of the great Evan- 
geline Oak. 

Pointing out her grave and the 
statue erected to her memory, pres- 
ent-day Acadians will assure you that 
the story I have repeated here has 
been handed down from generation 
to generation. Examining their rec- 
ords, I also found it written into 
them, along with the religious, social, 
and civic history of these American 
Cajuns who except for a few strag- 
glers away from the Church—and 
they're conspicuous by their fewness 

all have one great thing in com- 
mon. 

Chat bond is their creed. The same 
Roman Catholic faith that sustained 
their ancestors all through their per- 
secutions, hardships, and devious 
wanderings down the Atlantic coast 
line and the Mississippi River before 
they eventually found peace, con- 
tentment, and religious freedom in 
Southern Louisiana. In that alluvial 
and picturesque section they pro- 
claimed the Eden of America. Only 
in their French way they said 
“L’Eden de ’ Amérique.” 

No wonder! The bayou country 
that became their haven was such a 
garden spot. Birds sang in the trees, 
green grass covered the earth. Tropi- 
cal and sub-tropical flowers bloomed 
everywhere; and vegetables and 
fruits grew as if by magic, A real 
Arcadia, certainly, to the homeless, 
half-starved, weary wanderers. 

On the practical side, Baron de 
Kerlerec, French Governor of Louisi- 


ana, welcomed the exiles with food 
and shelter. He allowed them to 
select lands along the Mississippi. He 
gave them farm implements, seeds, 
and provisions. 

With such supplies, most of them— 
real frontiersmen among savage In- 
dian tribes—settled in land now di- 
vided into the parishes of St. Martin, 
St. James, St. Gabriel, Lafayette, 
Terrebonne—French for Good Earth 
—all along the Southern bayous. 

Others, however, went to Baton 
Rouge and some as far north as the 
Parish of Pointe Coupée. But wher- 
ever they took up their abodes, the 
newly arrived Acadiens, even in com- 
petition with the slave labor of that 
time, managed to provide for them- 
selves the necessities of life. 

As farmers, trappers, fishermen, 
and moss gatherers, they established 
homes for their families, traveled 
miles and miles, frequently on foot, 
to the nearest churches, said their 
prayers, their rosaries, performed all 
their religious duties, and built up 
substantial, moral, and orderly Ca- 
jun communities. 

French to the core, the settlers 
naturally felt at home in the friendly 
province where, in 1682, Robert La 
Salle—the French explorer, educated 
by Jesuits—planted the Cross of 
Christ, claiming the just-discovered 
territory for France and naming it 
Louisiana for Louis XIV, the reign- 
ing monarch. 

During the brief Spanish regime, 
too, from 1762 when France ceded 
Louisiana to Spain till 1800 when 
Spain ceded it back to France, the 
Acadians remained French in lan- 
guage and custom. 

Neither did the Louisiana Pur- 
chase in 1803 affect them in any way 
at all except to make them American 
citizens; and even in these modern 
times, with paved roads leading to 


their doorsteps—or vicinities—many: 


of their customs are quaintly ances- 
tral. Especially is this true of court- 
ships which usually extend over a 
very short period. And no true-blue 
Cajun, unless he expects to marry 
a girl, even though he may have 
danced with her and walked home 
with her from church, goes to her 
house to see her. 

A Sunday night call is as good as 
a flash to neighbors thatthe caller’s 


object is matrimony. The following 


Thursday the would-be bridegroom 
asks the parents for ‘the -daughter’s 
hand. If they consent, the day for 


THE  SiGy 
the wedding is set, the banns ap 
announced and a great marriag 
feast is prepared. 

On the great day the bride ang 
her father ride to church in the firy 
buggy, the groom and his father ip 
the second, A long procession of bug. 
gies, seventy-five perhaps, filled with 
relatives and friends, many with 
babies in their arms, come al 
During the ceremony, if the infahy 
cry, their mothers take them out of 
church, joining the procession as jt 
starts toward the bride’s home with 
the newlyweds in the first buggy, 
their fathers in the second and the 
relatives and friends behind. 

After the nuptial feast there's a 
wedding dance, un bal de noces, 
Then the bride and groom go to 
their own home—more often than 
not a cypress dwelling with walls 
that are a mixture of moss and mud. 

Wealthier Cajuns have fancier 
weddings, of course, with automobile 
instead of buggy processions. Natu 
rally, their houses are also better. But 
rich or poor, in every home there 
are crucifixes, rosaries, pictures and 
statues of the Blessed Virgin and of 
patron saints. All evidence of tra 
ditional piety; all proof that the faith 
of their fathers is the mainstay of 
their very Catholic lives. 

Consequently, priestly blessings of 
rice, sugar, corn, and other crops are 
dear to the hearts of the Cajuns. And 
the archbishop’s blessing of their 
shrimp fleet, an ancient custom 
brought to isiana by priests from 
Brittany, i grea occasion. It usu 
ally takes place in August; just be 
fore the shrimp armada, two hut 
dred luggers chug for the Gulf of 
Mexico where most of Louisiana's 
tons of shrimp are caught annually. 






































tp end of the fishing season 
marks a change of occupation for 
fishermen who, during the winter 
months, trap muskrat, mink, otters, 
raccoons, and opossums for a liveli- 
hood. Living in their fishing boats, 
turned into houseboats for them- 
selves and their families, these men 
make their catches on marsh lands 
leased for the purpose. 

With Louisiana often producing 
more muskrat pelts than Alaska and. 
Canada combined and with its musk- 
rat total constituting three-fourths of 
the United States output, it’s easy 
to see why the Statewide revenue 
from ‘furs amounts té five million 
dollars or more. 
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Last year was a good trapping 
, too, for the trappers, some 
20,000 altogether and very prepond- 
erantly Cajun. They got 60 cents and 
yo cents a pelt, a considerable in- 
crease over the “depression low” of 
14 cents a skin. Mink and otter, 
always expensive, brought much 
greater prices but, as always, they 
were few and far between compared 
with muskrats. 

Thanks to this fur enterprise and 
its other industries—fish, sugar, dairy, 
and vegetable products—Houma, 
“the largest fur-bearing region in the 
world” and the center of Terrebonne 
Parish, is Louisiana’s fastest-growing 
town. With a population of 15,000, 
it recently built a $400,000 Court 
House as modern as any in New 
York City with its 7,600,000 popula- 
tion. ’ 

To such prosperity the Cajuns, by 
their daily toil, have made an in- 
calculable contribution, another tra- 
dition upheld. For ’way back, during 
the flourishing Spanish regime, “one 
of the principal causes of Louisiana’s 
wealth,” history tells us, “was the 
influx of the Acadians.” And under 
four flags, the French, Spanish, the 
Stars and Bars of the Confederacy, 
and the Stars and Stripes of our Re- 
public, they have continued to aid 
very materially in the development 
of Louisiana. A State now noted as 
much for its minerals—petroleum, 
natural gas, salt, and sulphur—as for 
its furs, agricultural, sea-food and 
other famous industries. 

A spectacular new development in 
which Cajuns figure is the Freeport 
Sulphur Mine at Grande Ecaille, ten 
miles from the Mississippi River and 
forty-five miles from New Orleans. 
Only recently this became one of the 
world’s outstanding sulphur mines. 

Here, as might be expected, wages 
are tops and Freeport employees live 
in a model industrial village built 
by the company. Their homes are 
up-to-date. They have garages, land- 
scaped gardens, tennis courts, golf 
links, and other recreational facili- 
ties. 

All of which is in striking con- 
trast to the more or less primitive 
life of Cajuns “back in the swamps.” 
Those who, one newspaper report 
said not so long ago, “are satisfied 
to sit on banks of the streams in their 
little shacks, eating their rice and 
gumbo and drinking their liquor, 
notably cherry bounce.” 

On my interviewing assignment I 








MY SILENCES WILL SPEAK 
By Mban Lynch, C. P 


With bays and rich embalming men have spiced 


the dead remembrance of a fleeting thing; 


disdaining this impermanence, I bring 


remembrance to apparent death with Christ. 


I scorn the clumsy words I might have said. 
Good Friday darkness and the Christless Rood 
will symbolize my wordless gratitude, 

like, limbo-stilled, the resurrecting dead. 


Some Easter morning you may recognize 


remembrance risen when my prayers illume 


the tenebrous misgivings of the tomb 


and you will read “Rabboni” in His eyes. 


My silences will speak when you have heard 


the perfect phrasing of the Risen Word. 


saw such shacks and I talked with 
such loafers as well as with their 
families and I discovered that they 
really have a jargon. A _ lingo 
that includes Wardez! for Regardez 
(Look!) ; Shai pas for Je ne sais pas 
(I don’t know) ; and other corrup- 
tions too numerous to mention. 

But these are the illiterates, com- 
parable to illiterates everywhere, and 
among the rank and file of present- 
day Acadians they are only the ex- 
ceptions which prove the rule that 
Cajuns and good citizenship are 
practically synonymous. 

They're not just good citizens 
either, these Louisianians, they are 
also friendly. They nurse the sick 
in their communities. They help 
neighbors gratis with rice threshing; 
they “give a hand in plowing”; they 
often make trousseaux for brides-to- 
be and build homes for engaged 
couples. 

And their hospitality is proverbial. 
If you go to their homes they will 
serve you drip coffee, gumbo, jam- 
balaya—made of rice with oysters or 
shrimp or ham or chicken, the in- 
gredients varying except for the rice 
—and other Cajun dishes. 

Dining, they will entertain you 
with their folk-lore and acquaint you 
with the superstitions that “moc- 
casins never attack a person who's 
kept the ten commandments; that 
birds fly low before a storm; that 


spiders seen in the morning bring 
sorrow; and that water drunk from 
the Bayou Teche makes the traveler 
return to its banks.” 

Musical and fun-loving, they will 
invite you to their Saturday night 
dances where some play in orchestras 
and others dance old and new 
dances. They'll escort you to their 
horse-races, a favorite pastime. 

If you happen to be around in 
May, they will urge you to attend 
the greatest sporting event of the 
year, the canoe races. Pirogue races 
they call them, explaining that a 
pirogue is the type of canoe they race 
in bayous, bays, and lagoons. 

From this varied report it is ap- 
parent the Cajuns are a_ happily 
balanced people, diligent, pleasure- 
seeking, athletic. They’re aiso appre- 
ciative and farmers, praising their 
good earth—soil so rich they can 
plant and harvest four or five crops 
annually on the same tracts. 

They say, “Just tickle the soil of 
Louisiana and you'll receive the 
smile of the crop.” 

But whatever these natives, in 
their separate occupations, owe the 
State, and they owe it plenty, by the 
very same token Louisiana owes 
much of its affluence, as we've seen, 
to the Cajuns. The devoutly Catho- 
lic Cajuns who, everything consid- 
ered, are our most distinctive Ameri- 
can citizens. 








Decorations by Robert Allaway 


“economics: Half the Battle 






N OT long ago, in the heyday of 

United Front, it was the fashion 

«plain everything in terms of 

tics. The Marxist tinge, which 

idoxically colored the minds 

ntelligentsia during the late 

yecade, led to a materialist ex- 

yn of all human activities. A 

ynicism persisted in viewing 

st ideals as*by-products of 

iscle for material success. 

ind love, patriotism and de- 

ere evaluated purely in 

lollars or pounds. This was 

orld, bleak and barren in 

of its Godlessness. The 

f Creation was reversed, and 

of man was equated with 

into which God breathed a 

il. Today we shudder at 

dence, the while bewailing 

lure to check this descent into 

yss by offering in a more posi- 

tive | attractive way the great 
which men shall live. 





By JOHN F. CRONIN, S.S. 


Many among us during the first 
two years of the present war viewed 
it in a light not too dissimilar to 
that painted in -the Daily Worker. 
We called it a struggle between rival 
imperialisms, ignoring the elemental 
human rights of Poland, Belgium, 
Holland, Norway, Yugoslavia, and 
Greece. We blinded ourselves to the 
systematic and bitter persecution of 
religion in Germany. We accepted 
with complacency the very enthrone- 
ment of the Antichrist implied in 
the then existing alliance between 
Soviet and Nazi totalitarianism. 

Now we admit that no complete 
appraisal of the war can ignore the 
spiritual and moral elements which 
permeate it. It would be wrong, 
nevertheless, to rush to another ex- 
treme and ignore vital economic 
factors in the struggle. Economics 
can explain, in part, why we are to- 
day engaged in a great war, how we 
can lose it, and how we can win it, 
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and what the cost now will be to us. 

We are fighting for God and coun- 
try, but we are also fighting for our 
daily bread. This immense nation is 
fed, clothed, and housed by virtue 
of an economic system of unbeliev- 
able complexity. To us, marvels of 
production and transportation are 
commonplace. We build machines 
which seem almost human. We con- 
sider the impossible as just another 
challenge to our ingenuity. All this 
we take for granted. Just as we rarely 
look under the hood of our smooth- 
ly functioning automobile, so like- 
wise we feel it unnecessary to pry 
into the hidden workings of our 
economic organism. 

Yet this economic organism must 
be fed. It exists only in virtue of! 
hundreds of commodities which are* 
the raw materials of industry. Most’ 
of these can be found in this land’ 
of blessing, but many must be im- 
ported from abroad. We need chrome 
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from Turkey, industrial diamonds 
from South Africa or Brazil, tin, rub- 
per, and quinine from the Indies or 
South America. Hundreds of other 
items must be imported; many are 
indispensable, most would be seri- 
ously missed. In the past we could 
take them for granted because the 
existing structure of world trade 
made them available. This structure 
was complex, but at its center was 
the freedom of the seas made possible 
by the British and American navies. 
None of these raw materials was 
monopolized by nations sufficiently 
powerful and independent to use 
them for political or economic black- 
mail. Economically the world was 
interdependent. 

For a long time, America tried to 
blind itself to this fact. We repudi- 
ated Wilson and the thesis of collec- 
tive security. We tried the economic 
monstrosity of lending billions to 
Europe and refusing, through tariffs, 
to accept the only possible means of 
repayment, the importing of their 
goods. We buried our heads in the 
sands of isolationism, affronting our 
former allies and our neighbors to 
the south. The great principles of 
international morality, expounded 
brilliantly by Benedict XV in the last 
war and by Pius XII in this, went 
unheeded. 

During these days a cloud ap- 
peared on the horizon, at first no 
larger than a man’s hand, then loom- 
ing large and ominous, darkening 
whole nations under its shadow. 
There arose an alliance which aimed 
to become sufficiently powerful and 
independent to control these vital 
resources and thus achieve mastery 
over the world. To this group, trade 
was a political rather than an eco- 
nomic weapon, Raw materials were 
instruments of blackmail, not objects 
of commerce. By fifth column pene- 
tration and by the tactic of dividing 
to conquer, they set out upon a pro- 
gram of conquest. 

We knew the blueprints of this 
scheme, but to most of us it was too 
grandiose to be taken seriously. As a 
result we are now fighting a military 
war in the Pacific and a diplomatic 
war in South America in order that 
we might keep open the channels of 
trade. Fortunately, the wisdom of the 
Good Neighbor policy is now evi- 
dent, for such are the economic ties 
of Ibero America to Europe that it 
could ill afford to displease a vic- 
torious Germany. History will record 








how close we came to losing this 
battle. 

Our economic system can function 
well only if we win this war. We 
would be deluding ourselves if we 
felt that the quality of our products 
and the enterprise of our salesmen 
would be sufficient to secure mar- 
kets in an Axis-dominated world. 
Where trade is free, these qualities 
are important. Where political con- 
trols are paramount, enterprise and 
initiative are quite secondary. The 
oft-quoted statement of Mr. Baruch 
that we could outsell Germany in 
South America would be true only 
in an atmosphere of economic free- 
dom. For military and political rea- 
sons the economic planners of a 
victorious Hitler would see that the 
Axis alone remained strong and in- 
dependent industrially. 

Economics can also tell us much 
about our chances of winning or 
losing this conflict. We can lose the 
war. This is an unpleasant truth 


which we do not like to believe, but 
it can easily be demonstrated. War 
today is a matter of materials and 
men, with increasing emphasis on 
the former. At present the United 
Nations have a preponderance in 
potential resources in both spheres. 
Our manufacturing equipment and 
skill are not inferior to those-of the 
enemy. Germans and Japanese have 
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fought bravely and well, but so also 
have, among others, Americans, Aus- 
tralians, Chinese, and Russians. But 
the real strength of the United Na- 
tions will not be manifest for months 
to come. 

If by that time the Japanese shall 
have driven us from the Far East, 
and the Germans have completed the 
pincer attack by driving through 
Turkey and Iran, then our greatest 
reserves of man power will have been 
reduced to impotence. China and the 
Soviet Union will have been cut off 
from outside help and left dependent 
upon their own resources. Neither is 
lacking in brave and gallant soldiers, 
but both have suffered grievous in- 
dustrial wounds. 

Without guns and tanks and 
planes from us, unless the factories 
hidden behind the Urals are im- 
measurably greater than we suspect, 
the balance of power would be 
turned. The Axis would have ac- 
quired economic resources equiva- 
lent to our own and we should have 
lost the hundreds of millions in Asia 
and Eastern Europe now allied to 
our cause. Our enemies would then 
have resources at least equal to our 
own and the slow, bleeding war of 
blockade and attrition would be 
turned against us. Our morale and 
prestige would go into a slump, while 
hostile propaganda might find listen- 
ing ears south of our borders. 

Only quick, decisive action in the 
industrial sphere can equip our great 
allies and cut off the fatal pincers 
in the Far and Near East. We are 
already fearfully late in starting all- 
out production. Industry only now 
is making available the tools in sufh- 
cient quantity. The months of hag- 
gling by great steef and aluminum 
producers over the erection of new 
plants cost us more than did Pearl 
Harbor. The devouring of millions 
of tons of vital raw materials in the 
production of pleasure cars has been 
a greater disaster than Japanese suc- 
cesses in the Far East. The business- 
as-usual attitude which made last 
year the most profitable year in the 
entire history of American business 
(higher taxes reduced net profits 
slightly below 1929) was as great a 
blow to our security as the overrun- 
ning of Europe. 

In the light of these facts, itis now 
clear that the much-heralded labor 
strife was a relatively minor factor 
in our present state of partial pre- 
paredness. It is éncouraging to note 
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that labor, while rankling from the 
bitter injustice of the recent “smear 
campaign,” has begged for the con- 
version of our factories to war pro- 
duction, while at the same time in- 
dustry was pleading for more time 
for civilian orders. The pay checks 
of the workers stop during these 
months of idleness and transition, 
but executive salaries continue. But 
all this is now past; we turn to 
urgent, incisive action to arm our 
soldiers and those who will fight for 
us if they can obtain the weapons. 

Winning or losing this war may 
depend upon the economics of pro- 
duction. Fortunately, however, this 
process is much simpler than it 
would be in times of peace. Certain 
normal restrictions, such as those of 
finance, are largely removed. This 
is mysterious to the layman. He tends 
to think in terms of ordinary busi- 
ness, asking: Can we afford such a 
program of expenditure? Is govern- 
ment credit safe? Are we wise in in- 
vesting in defense bonds? What is 
this bogey of inflation and why must 
we do without when our purses are 
full? These indeed are sensible ques- 
tions in times of peace, but at present 
they have little meaning. Money is 
a trifle when security is at stake. 

This paradoxical statement be- 
comes easier to understand when we 
stop to analyze the workings of our 
economic system. Broadly speaking, 
economic life consists of a physical 
organization for production and dis- 
tribution and a code which controls 
this organism. Basically economic 
life depends on farms and mines, 
railroads and factories, labor and 
management, and an intricate system 
for distributing the resultant prod- 
ucts. Superimposed on this structure 
are the “rules of the game.” These 
rules include our laws, the rights 
and duties attached to private prop- 
erty and free enterprise, and the 
financial system which serves to ex- 
press and facilitate the working out 
of these laws and customs. In ordi- 
nary times the rules of the game are 
decisive. They determine the extent 
to which the physical organization 
can be used. They apportion the re- 
turns allotted to each of the con- 
tributing factors. 

In time of war we operate under 
a different set of rules. The imperi- 
ous demands of national survival 
supersede ordinary property rights 
and financial restrictions. The only 
limitations at this time are those im- 


posed by the physical structure. If it 
is asked: Can we afford 50,000 tanks 
and 100,000 airplanes? the answer is: 
have we the steel, aluminum, work- 
ers, and factories? If so, we can have 
our armament. If not, we must either 
increase the supplies of these factors, 
or do without the product. Should 
necessity compel, these goods could be 
requisitioned by the Government, just 
as it demands the risking of life by its 
citizen soldiers. Self-preservation is 
the supreme and all-dominating Jaw. 

In practice, we do not go to the 
extreme of completely discarding the 
normal rules. The transition to a war 
economy and the return to a peace 
economy are more smoothly accom- 
plished when they are preserved as 
far as possible. Nevertheless, when 
conventional rules obstruct our su- 
preme effort, they are discarded. An 
example of this is the plight of thou- 
sands of business men who do not 
produce military or necessary civilian 
goods. Many must close their doors 
as their contribution to national 
survival. 


% ie limits of physical production 
also explain the problem of infla- 
tion and the puzzle of money which 
cannot be spent. At all times as in- 
dustry produces goods, it distributes 
in the form of wages and salaries in- 
come sufficient to purchase these 
goods. A delicate but exact balance 
is maintained. At present, however, 
half of our production consists of war 
goods. To keep the proper balance, 
half of our income should be used in 
the purchase of such products. Gov- 
ernment taxes and bonds should ab- 
sorb half of the national income. If 
such were the case, there would be no 
excess funds for civilian goods and 
no problem of inflation. 

In practice, things do not work so 
smoothly. There is a considerable 
time lag between the distribution of 
these funds and their collection by 
the Government. Because of this de- 
lay, more money is used for ordinary 
purchases than is needed to distrib- 
ute the drastically curtailed supply 
of these items. There are more buy- 
ers than goods to be bought. 

Where there is more money than 
goods, someone must do without. In 
peace times such would not be the 
case, because production would be 
expanded. But now we are producing 
as much as the physical structure 
permits. No amount of money could 
squeeze out additional goods. Ac- 
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cordingly, we now face the proble 
of a fair distribution of an in; 
quate supply. 

Such distribution couRtl be work 
out in one of three ways. 
could be allowed to raise prices a 
absorb the extra funds in the for 
of excessive profits. This would 
profiteering and inflation. It wo 
double the cost of everything a 
leave our economic structure bad 
upset. As after the last war, we woul 








































































spend a decade adjusting upward “He 
salaries of teachers, policemen, Who 
others so that they could live dece “the 
ly at the new price level. This wo he 
be a tragic mistake. 

A second method is that of fixing Ki 
prices and distributing goods on the Sain 
basis of “first come, first serve.” This on 
is roughly our present method. | _ ‘i 
freezes costs, but does allow for up ‘al 
fair preference to first comers. Per visi 
haps the first buyers do not needim . ate 
goods as badly as those who may “a 
come later. A wealthy man may get hal 
five suits at reasonable prices, bu 4 , 








there may be no cloth left for the 





































































































workman whose “Sunday best” wean a 
out later in the year. Hence the fair ta 
est method of distribution is the am 
third, rationing. This is the tech pa 
nique of the warring nations of Evg 4, 
rope. The sooner we arrive at it, for -. 
scarce goods, the sooner we shall - 
achieve the equality of sacrifice which ' 
should be the essence of war. os 

One final question remains. Grant 
ed that the rules of the game may 
be waived for the duration, what of | 
the peace? In particular, what of the | 
government bonds which we are now 
urged to buy? In recent political cam 
paigns we were told that a debt of 
fifty billion was national suicide. 
What then will be the worth of our 
shares of a hundred billion dollar 
debt? 

The entire question of government ‘i 
debt is too complex to be treated in i 
a few lines. Some of its implications 3 
will be discussed in a later article | 
on post-war readjustment. In the B ¢ 











meantime, however, it can be stated 
that no citizen should hesitate a mo 
ment to buy government bonds of 
savings stamps. These loans will not 
be repudiated. 

Sound economics, accordingly, cat 
teach us much about the winning of 
our great struggle. This is but 
the picture. The other half, the great 
ness of heart and soul which makes 
a nation really noble, must be, sought 
elsewhere. 
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§ THE BRAND» 
UF GUD 


By XAVIER WELCH, C.P. 


“He that anointeth us is God: 

Who also hath sealed us, and given 
‘the pledge of the Spirit in our 
hearts.” (2 Cor. 1, 21-22) 


Every year on the Feast of All 
Saints, Holy Church reads 1s a por- 
tion of the last of the books of Scrip- 
ture, St. John’s Apocalypse. It is the 
account of the Apostle’s mysterious 
vision of the last days of the world, 


when God is-about to close the pages.’ 


of man’s history, when mysteries 
shall be revealed, and He will “make 
all things new.” 

The Seer has been describing the 
terrible events before the dread de- 
struction. The stars have ceased their 
age-long procession through the sky; 
the sun has become “black as sack- 
cloth of hair”; the earth is falling to 
pieces; men are fleeing from before 
the face of the Judge. But there is a 
pause. The destroying angels are 
halted in their terrible task by 

“another angel ascending from the 

rising of the sun, having the sign 

of the living God; 

and he cried with a loud voice to 

the four angels to whom it was 

given to hurt the earth and the sea. 

Saying: Hurt not the earth, nor 

the sea, nor the trees, till we sign 

the servants of our God on their 
foreheads.” 

Then the Apostle proceeds to de- 
scribe the progress of this angel 
through the serried ranks of the 
chosen people, the twelve tribes of 
Israel. The angel places upon the 
forehead of the saved a mysterious 
sign and seal which insures their pro- 
lection against the doom. It reminds 
us of that other time, long ago in 
Egypt, when an angel passed through 
the land with the sword of death, 
striking down the first-born of every 

ome as an act of Divine punish- 
ment. Then, too, there was a sign 
Which secured exemption: it was that 
mark of blood which the people of 
- God had signed upon their portals. 
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The Sign of the Cross, the sign of our redemption by 
Jesus Christ, is the principal mark of the Christian 


The Apostle does not tell us the 
character of that mysterious sign 
which God's angels marked upon the 
foreheads of the saved among the 
children of Israel; but he immedi- 
ately proceeds to describe the as- 
sembly of the elect of all the nations, 
and makes it quite clear that the 
symbol of their salvation is that Pre- 


cious Blood which Jesus shed on 
Calvary: 
“And I saw a great multitude 


which no man could number, of 
all nations, and tribes, and peo- 
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ples, and tongues, standing before 

the throne, and in sight of the 

Lamb, clothed in white robes, and 

palms in their hands.” 

These, the Apostle tells us, are those 
who have passed with safety through 
the trials of life, and have “washed 
their robes in the Blood of the 
Lamb.” 

The Sign of the Cross, the sign of 
our redemption by Jesus Christ, is 
the principal mark of the Christian. 
This sign is in common use among 
us. We erect it in our churches and 
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in our homes. We wear it on our per- 
sons. It is the symbol of justice and 
mercy in the courts of law of Cath- 
olic nations. It symbolizes the knowl- 
edge of God in the classrooms of 
Catholic schools. We use it as a ges- 
ture of faith and prayer. But it signs 
us in a deeper sense than is indicated 
by all these exterior images and 
actions. The Cross is branded in the 
very substance of our souls. 

Just as soldiers are identified by 
their uniform—and, indeed, in an- 
cient times, by a brand upon their 
bodies—and as signs and seals of all 
kinds are in common use among 
men to denote ownership, or func- 
tion, or dignity, so God has ordained 
that Christians should possess a spe- 
cial spiritual identification. It is in 
Baptism that we are first and chiefly 
marked with the sign of the Holy 
Cross. This Sacrament identifies us 
with the cause and the Cross of 
Jesus. When we are baptized we “‘put 
on Christ”; we accept His way of 
life; we dedicate our lives to Him. 
He died for all men; through this 
Sacrament of Baptism He applies 
His grace to individual souls, and 
marks them forever with His Cross. 
“Know you not,” says St. Paul, “that 
as many as are baptized in Christ are 
baptized in His death?” 

In this initial Sacrament the soul 
is clothed in that robe of grace with 
which the blessed whom John beheld 
before God's throne were vested, By 
Baptism we are marked forever with 
the sign of the Holy Cross. This 
mark can never be obliterated. Even 
though the Christian can still sin and 
become an outcast, he is still signed 
with that seal he has disgraced. He is 
like a deserting soldier, whose tat- 
tered uniform no longer gives him 
a claim to exemption and honor, but 
rather exposes his defection. 

The infant who dies after Baptism 
receives the fullness of the grace of 
Christ, and is made at once a par- 
taker of heavenly glory. But this is 
not the lot of all. We must still labor 
and suffer; we must still work out 
our salvation. The adult Christian, 
however, has the opportunity to co- 
operate actively in this life in imi- 
tating the virtues of Christ. We have 
the honor and dignity not merely of 
sharing in His grace in a kind of 
passive manner, but of reproducing 
in ourselves the mystery of His life 
and death. 

We often hear it said, “The priest 


is another Christ”; and this, of 
course, is true in a special sense. Yet 
a few years ago when many Catholic 
scholars attempted to trace this say- 
ing to ancient sources, it appeared to 
be an adaptation of a much more 
ancient expression: “the Christian is 
another Christ.” It was our Lord’s 
blessed will that there should be re- 
produced in the world through the 
process of ages in the lives of His 
followers, a resemblance, a repre- 
sentation, a reflection, as in millions 
of faceted mirrors, of the mystery of 
His own life and of His Cross. — 

It is not enough for us to be sat- 
isfied with the sacramental branding 
by which our soul in Baptism was 
marked with the Holy Cross. When 
we are given thé grace of Baptism 
we not only receive the promise and 
hope of salvation which Christ has 
purchased for us by His precious 
Blood, but we receive the injunction 
which He made to all His followers: 
“If any man will come after Me, let 
him deny himself, and take up his 
cross daily and follow Me.” So it is 
that we make the renunciation of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, and 
accept that Holy Sign which is op- 
posed to them. 


HE Christian must realize this. 

God has not given this great Sac- 
rament for nothing. Jesus Christ did 
not come down from Heaven and die 
on the Cross for nothing. We must 
not frustrate the intention of God by 
allowing the sacred character of Bap- 
tism, the mark of the Cross upon our- 
souls, to be a meaningless thing, a 
mockery. A military man who struts 
about with gilded uniform and flash- 
ing sword, but who shows himself a 
craven when the time comes to fight, 
is an object of contempt and ridi- 
cule. The crown and scepter become 
signs of degradation to a king whose 
life falls short of royal dignity. It is 
a far greater frustration and disgrace 
when a Christian fails to imitate the 
virtues of Christ; when a soul marked 
with the Cross of Jesus does not 
bring out in. his life the reality of his 
dedication in Baptism. 

There is nothing more beautiful 
or sacred in this world than the lives 
of those who do reproduce in them- 
selves the Mystery of the Cross. 
There are many holy souls whose 
every action is redolent of the Pas- 
sion. There are many too, not espe- 
cially conspicuous for sanctity, who 
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do show that this mark is real jp 
them when the hour of trial comes, 
During the last few years we have 
heard of numberless examples of the 
most glorious martyrdom among the 
maligned priests and faithful of such 
lands as Spain and Mexico. Holy 
bishops have submitted to the mos 
cruel tortures with fervent faith, “pe. 
joicing,” like the Apostles, “that they 
were accounted worthy to suffer in 
the name of Jesus.” Even young chil. 
dren have suffered for His sake, cry. 
ing with their last strength those 






































































































am p 
words of praise: “Viva Cristo Rey”’— The 
“Long live Christ the King.” _ & have 

But we must not wait for marty. B can r 
dom. We must not be satisfied with § the B 
the thought, or the hope, that we too § aries! 
would be faithful if called upon to § -the 
die for Christ. These things are ex. § you. 
traordinary. They make manifest the Bu 
Christian role. They give us new ex. § perso 
amples to add to that of Jesus Him § past : 
self. But the Christian life, the life J pages 
of the Crucified, is not in itself rare ‘J have 
and exceptional. “If any one will § Chih 
come after Me,” said Jesus, “let him § Luki 
take up his cross daily, and follow He 
Me!” _ & have 

It might be easy enough to recog- § tumt 
nize the cross if it were actually a § incer 
cross of wood, and the nails were of were 
iron. But the reality of the Passion § cate 
may exist without this. The sufferer § surr 
from cancer or tuberculosis or heart § from 
disease or from some other appar- W 
ently lesser ailment knows that he § been 
bears a cross, perhaps is nailed to it. % a m: 








The man or woman who is tortured 
by a lack of appreciation, who is 
calumniated because of his or her 
very virtues, may suffer it for Jesus’ 
sake, and share the merits He won 
when He was rejected and reviled. 
The man who turns his back on pre 
ferment, or political success, or 
chances to make money dishonestly, 
and chooses rather to be faithful to” 
















































































































































































conscience and to Jesus, is truly fol- 0 
lowing Him who “having joy set § ano 
before Him, endured the Cross.” The you 
man or woman who, living in mat peo 
riage, rejects the temptation to of § pri 
fend God, even though the practice see 
of virtue and the keeping of God's J ash 
law, does mean poverty and heroic § lit 
sacrifice, and perhaps the scorn of the 
“modern” people, bears the cross, to § the 
gether with Him who was “obedient: § 4 p 
unto death.” | -& ent 

Such should be the flowering and § da 
the fruiting of that blessed mark § in| 
which God has placed upon us. I 
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(Continued on page 546) 
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ma League and join! If you are al- 
ready a member, please accept our 
heartfelt thanks for your past spir- 
itual contributions and our plea that 
you increase them. 

So, first and foremost, your spir- 
itual help. But not only that, if you 
can do more. We here in China are 
dealing with the havoc wrought by 
human and material monstrosities, 
and it takes material as well as spir- 
itual help to bring relief. In plain 
words, it takes money. 

It takes money to build, not homes, 
but mere shelters for the homeless. 
It takes money to buy coffins, no 
matter how crude, and to bury the 
dead. It takes money to support 
orphans. It takes money to rebuild 
a ruined church so that Christ may 
once again be the Mission’s Prisoner 
of Love, It takes money to care for 
refugees from other parts of China. 
It all takes money, and so much of it! 
Prices of things have gone up and 
are still rising so high and so fast 
that it is hard to foresee the end. 

Then, too, how inadequate is an 
emergency hospital of some sixty 
beds when a bombing brings hun- 
dreds of wounded. How pitiful is a 
dispensary where hundreds of people 
seek aid and there are but a few 
dozen medicines. How sorrowful a 
sight to see a thousand persons seek- 
ing entrance into a refugee camp 
that holds but two hundred. How 
heartrending when thousands of rice 
bowls are waiting to be filled and 
there isn’t enough for a hundred. 

Yes, it takes money—an immense 
amount of it—to finance a mission 
district at any time, but it takes ten 
times more during war times. The 
war in Europe has played havoc with 
the material aid the Missions in 
China used to receive. The Mission- 
aries in China may well be styled 
“the forgotten men.” Letters are 
fewer than ever before. Missionaries 
have so much to do, work and wor- 
ries take so much of their time that 
correspondence is often unwillingly 
neglected. And one letter unan- 
swered often spells the loss of a 
friend. But our work in China must 
not suffer on that account. 

Friends of the Missions who have 
stood by us so generously all these 
years, we need your help ever so 
much more now! Others who read 
this plea, dig down deep into your 
pockets. You may think you have so 
little to give that it isn’t worth while. 
Do you know that a dime a day will 











AND NOW, CATHOLIC 
AMERICA, WHAT DO 
YOU THINK? 


SN’T it strange that when stagger- 

ing billions are appropriated to 
equip, support, and transport our 
armed forces, we consider it a neces- 
sary outlay, and yet pass over the fact 
that our Missionaries must still beg 
for pennies? The courageous and 
sound lives of American Missionaries 
have made a great name for America 
in other lands. They have helped 
spread the knowledge that America is 
a land where right and justice pre- 
vail and where every man can call his 
soul his own. They have helped to 
pave the way for a proper understand- 
ing among men of all nations. And yet 
they must still beg for pennies to 
carry on that noble work. 

America has become the arsenal. of 
democracy. But Catholic America like- 
wise is the arsenal of the greater 
democracy, the Kingdom of God on 
earth. To her Missionaries has fallen 
the task of keeping the torch of mis- 
sion endeavor lighted. Will you help 
us with your pennies? 


DO YOU KNOW ABOUT 
OUR CHRISTMAS CLUB 
FOR CHRIST? 


So many people use the Christmas 
Club idea to make sure that when 
Christmas comes around, they will 
have something that will make Christ- 
mas merry. That’s my idea, too. A 
Christmas Club that will help to put 
Christ in China. A Christmas Club for 
the Christ-Child that will help to put 
Him in the hearts of Chinese children. 

This is a way to save pennies—a 
Penny-a-Day. Not for toys and games 
and all kinds of pretty presents; but 
for medicine, for rice, and for little 
orphans’ shoes. You will be saving 
for the Christ-Child’s Christmas in 
China. It is a good investment in a 
safe bank, with the assurance of rich 
dividends in the way of graces and 
heavenly blessings. 

For a Penny-a-Day you can be a 
member. Send us your name and ad- 
dress and we will send you a Penny-a- 
Day mite box for your convenience in 
saving. Address to: 
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keep body and soul together for a 
couple of families? 

Perhaps you think it “brazen” to 
send out this plain, unvarnished ap. 
peal for funds. But what would you 
have us do? When a wounded person 
—one, let us say, who has lost an arm 
or a leg—is brought to us, would you 
have us say: “Your wounds are no 
concern of mine?” “And last of all a 
priest passed by!” 

When a child bereaved of parents 
is brought to us, would you have us 
say: “Go and beg, or starve?” “Suffer 
the little ones to come unto Me, for 
of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

When a refugee, far from home 
and friends, pleads for any sort of 
shelter and just a little food, would 
you have us say: “We are not inter- 
ested in your needs?” Amen, I say 
unto you, as long as you did it to one 
of these My least brethren you did 
it unto Me.” 

I mentioned “a dime a day.” If 
every reader of THE SIGN gave even 
a “penny a day” our worries would 
be over. Surely many readers of THE 
SicN could do this. It would not en- 
tail too great a sacrifice for you and 
it would mean so much to us. It 
would mean that we could take care 
of the wounded, the hungry, the 
orphaned, the refugees, and so many 
other things. It would mean that we 
could save so many more souls! It 
would mean that the greatest oppor- 
tunity we ever had for the Church 
in China would not be lost! To you 
it would mean an eternal reward 
that is inestimable! 

Then there are other ways of help- 
ing us. For example, readers of THE 
Sicn know that all profit from the 
sale of this magazine goes to the sup- 
port of the Chinese Missions. In the 
name of the Missionaries in China 
we beg that you get other subscribers 
and so increase the income. 

This is not a personal plea of one 
Missionary for his particular Mis- 
sion. This writer does not plead for 
himself or for his own work; he begs 
for help for his brethren in the field. 


- He pleads not even for this particu- 


lar mission district in Hunan, for 
there are other districts that have 
suffered as much as ours and even 
worse. If you are interested in some 


other field in China, then don’t for- ° 
get those other Missionaries. We are © 


all working for the same grand Cause. 

You furnish the prayers and the 
funds and the Missionaries will do 
the work. 
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iF MODERN warfare censorship 
and propaganda are weapons, just as 
important in their way as armies and 
munitions plants. We must have cen- 
sorship to keep. information that 
would assist the enemy from falling 
into his hands. We must have prop- 
aganda to win and maintain support 
of the objectives for which we are 
fighting and to counteract the dis- 
ruptive propaganda of the enemy. 

The effectiveness of war effort de- 
pends upon morale, and morale, in 
turn, depends in no little measure 
upon wise censorship and wise prop- 
aganda. This is particularly true 
when a war is going badly, when 
there are no victories to sustain the 
people, when there is an unrelieved 
succession of defeats and disasters. 
At such a time, the task of censorship 
and propaganda becomes extremely 
dificult and the temptation to de- 
ceive the public is strong. 

When the Japanese plunged the 
United States into war, our Govern- 
ment had had little experience in 
censorship or propaganda. These 
controls are alien to the American 
way of life and distasteful to the 
American people. We have had a 
long tradition of a free press and we 
had come to abhor the dictatorial 
throttling of press and speech exer- 
cised in Germany, Italy, Russia, and 
Japan. We were ready to concede the 
necessity of censorship in wartime, 
but now that we have it, we have the 
uneasy feeling that we are being kept 
in the dark, that we are not being 
told.as much about our war effort as 
we have a right to know. 

We know in a general way that the 
war has been going against us. We 
suffer from a sense of frustration be- 
cause our leaders tell us that there 
is not much we can do to turn the 
tide until many months, maybe a 
year, hence. We know that the Navy 
suffered severe losses at Pearl Harbor 
—that much the Government has ad- 
mitted—but we wonder why we have 
not been told the exact extent and 
nature of these losses. We hear very 
little about the activity of the fleet 
and we wonder if there is a fleet. The 
Roberts commission told us that lack 


Censorship Has browing Pains 


By JOHN C. O’BRIEN 
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BYRON PRICE 
He decides what the public may read 


of alertness on the part of those in 
command of the armed forces was 
one of the reasons why the surprise 
attack on Pearl Harbor was possible, 
but the suspicion lingers that that is 
not the whole story. 

We wonder why no reinforcements 
were sent to General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur: and the valiant defenders 
of the Bataan peninsula. We hear 
that reinforcements have been. sent 
to Australia; we would like to know 
something about the size of those 
forces. We know that an expedition- 
ary force has been sent to Northern 
Ireland and we wonder how they are 
to be used. 

And because we know so little, are 
told so little, we are prone to put 
credence in rumors. We were taken 
to task by President Roosevelt in his 
Washington’s Birthday fireside report 
for listening to this vicious gossip. He 
rebuked those Americans who spread 
“damnable misstatements” about our 
losses at Pearl Harbor, accusing them 
of serving “enemy propagandists.” 

In the same Washington’s Birthday 
broadcast, the President assured the 
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country that the Government would 
keep nothing from the people except 
information which would help the 
enemy. The Government, he said, 
had unmistakable confidence in the 
ability of the American people to 
hear the worst, without flinching or 
losing heart. 

Unfortunately, the manner in 
which censorship and propaganda 
has been handled up to now has not 
contributed’ to that mutual con- 
fidence between the Government and 
the people which the President 
rightly posited as the foundation of 
morale. That is not to say that there 
has been a wilful effort to deceive or 
mislead the American people. So far 
as censorship is concerned, those in 
charge of it appear to be earnestly 
endeavoring to give the people all 
the information that can be pub- 
lished without injuring the nation’s 
security. 

But the public, unaccustomed to 
censorship, is still mistrustful and 
prone to suspect that censorship is 
not telling the worst. One reason for 
this mistrust is the lack of a con- 
sistent and uniform censorship policy. 
There has been no co-ordination of 
the various agencies controlling and 
dispensing information about the 
war. There is now talk of consolidat- 
ing censorship and propaganda ef- 
forts under a single head, and before 
this article appears something of the 
kind may have been done. But up 
till now we have had conflicting and 
contradictory statements about identi- 
cal incidents and military operations, 
all tending to make the public sus- 
picious. And, although we have been 
assured there will be no curb upon 
legitimate criticism, too many people 
in the Government are wont to 
identify any criticism of the Govern- 
ment with Axis propaganda. 

The press, which shares with the 
Government the solemn duty of 
maintaining public morale, has not 
always performed its task with credit. 

Much of the ineffectiveness of our, 
censorship and propaganda may be 
excused because of the inexperience 
of those in charge of it. Censorship 
in this country is in the growing 
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pains stage. The English censorship, 
which is now reasonably intelligent 
and efficient, went through a similar 
stage of confusion in the early months 
of the war. : 
\s in England, our censorship is 
voluntary. The Government expects 
ihe press to refrain as a_ patriotic 
duty from printing information that 
would be helpful to the enemy. 
lhe primary censorship, of course, 
is exercised by the War and Navy 
Departments and by other govern- 
mental agencies at the source. In 
other words, information that is 
deemed confidential is withheld. 
Che function of passing upon the 
propriety of information that comes 
to newspapers from other than ap- 
proved sources is lodged in the Office 
of Censorship, of which Byron Price, 


an executive of the Associated Press, 


is director. 

The work of this office falls into 
two categories, the censorship of in- 
ternational communications and for- 
cign press dispatches, and censorship 
of borderline material submitted by 
newspapers and magazines. 

Primarily propaganda and coun- 
ter-propaganda agencies are four 
other organizations, which exercise 
the function of censorship mainly in 
the sense that they control and time 
the dissemination of information 
concerning the war effort. These are 


the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, of which James Lawrence 
Fly is chairman; the Office of Facts 


ARCHIBALD MacLEISH 


His office is our propaganda agency 








and Figures, directed by Archibald 
MacLeish, poet and Librarian of 


Congress; the Office of Co-ordinator 


of Information, whose head is 
Colonel William J. Donovan; and 
the Office of Government Reports, of 
which Lowell Mellett, a former 
Scripps-Howard newspaper executive, 
is director. 

The main function of the Federal 
Communications Commission is to 
transcribe, digest, and analyze for the 
guidance of the President, the War 
and Navy Departments, and other 
government agencies the propaganda 
broadcasts of other countries. 

Its monitoring division maintains 
four listening posts: one at Portland, 
Oregon, for transmissions from the 
Far East; one at Santurce, Puerto 
Rico, for transmissions from Axis 
powers to Latin America; one at Sil- 
ver Hill, Maryland, for transmis- 
sions from Europe, the Near and 
Middle East, and Africa; and one at 
Kingsville, Texas, for broadcasts 
from Latin and Central America. 

The Office of Facts and Figures is 
the domestic propaganda agency. Its 
staff. writes up reports on various 
phases of the war, and a small board 
censors all speeches by Cabinet mem- 
bers and other governmental officials 
of high rank. 

The Co-ordinator of Information 
collects intelligence reports from the 
Army, Navy, State, and other depart- 
ments and digests them for the Pres- 
ident. He also prepares programs for 
short and long wave broadcasting to 
foreign countries and to areas of the 
United States which, in the opinion 
of the Co-ordinator, suffer from low 
morale. 

In the past few weeks, the Co- 
ordinator of Information’s most in- 
tensive effort has been conducted on 
the west coast from a radio station 
at San Francisco, which has been 
sending short wave news dispatches 
to MacArthur’s men in the Philip- 
pines, and morale building messages 
to the Filipino natives in Tagalog, 
the major dialect. 

Mellett’s office co-ordinates govern- 
ment information, answers questions 
which pour in by mail about a hun- 
dred and one aspects of the Govern- 
ment’s activities, and analyzes opinion 
as expressed in the editorials of near- 
ly all the nation’s newspapers and 
magazines. 

One of the criticisms most fre- 
quently leveled at these propaganda 
agencies is that their functions over- 

















THE + Sigh 
lap and their policies are often ¢pq. 
flicting. Because they all opetay 
under a cloak of secrecy, which may 
be necessary, they have been 
garded with ill-concealed hostij 
particularly by those Congressmen 
who mistrust the New Deal anyway 
and are not a little fearful t 
real aim of these agencies is to ju 
and support the Administratig 
conduct of the war and its so 
welfare policies. 
With certain censorship reg 
tions enforced by the Army, 4 
Navy, and the Office of Censorship 
neither the press nor the Amerig 
people can rightly quarrel. It is ob 
vious, or should be, that it would } 
folly to givé the enemy advance ih 
formation on the movement of naval 
or commercial vessels or of troops. It 
would be equally stupid to publish: 
American losses in naval or land 
military operations immediately after 












they happen. In the heat of battle He 
the enemy can never be certain about 
the losses inflicted by his forces and of. 
he would welcome clarification by the 
his foe. has 
So, when the Navy and the Pres te 
ident informed us only in the most 
general terms about the losses at lot 
Pearl Harbor, they were merely exer- co 
cising ordinary prudence. We cannot th 
properly ask the Navy to disclose the H 
whereabouts of the American fleet. Er 
We cannot expect the Army to pro tai 
claim to the enemy just when and of 
where the troops sent to Northern Sc 
Ireland are to be employed. It would 
be sheer folly to inform the enemy th 
week by week exactly how many ait- A 
planes, anti-aircraft guns, and tanks ea 
our factories are turning out. The he 
Axis powers, controlling the press = 
and other avenues of communication b 
with an iron hand, let leak no in- te 
formation that would be of value to 
us. Why should we be more generous F 
than they? ¥ 
The complaint of the press and I 
the public is not that the Govern- A 
ment does not permit ‘publication of ‘ 
information about military move- , 
ments. The complaint is, rather, that 1 
there seems to be no uniform policy, P 
no consistent definition of what is- t 
and what is not confidential, and no 
effective enforcement of the censor- ; 
ship. ; | 








For example, the American press 
had refrained from any mention of 
the American naval base at Eritrea 
in Africa. Is it any wonder there was 


no little annoyance when a member 
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COL. WILLIAM J. DONOVAN 


Helps those who suffer from low morale 


of the British Cabinet announced to 
the press in England that such a 
base was being constructed and that 
it would be a “wacker’’? 

The American press has scrupu- 
lously suppressed information about 
convoys of reinforcements bound for 
the Far East; yet a Naval censor at 
Honolulu passed a dispatch by an 
English correspondent giving a de- 
tailed, if somewhat fanciful, account 
of great convoys nosing through the 
Southwest Pacific toward Australia. 

Another incident which has shaken 
the confidence of the press and the 
American people in the censorship 
was the conflicting statements of the 
heads of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments concerning what has come to 
be known as the “Los Angeles mys- 
tery.” 

On one day Secretary of the Navy, 
Frank Knox, announced that there 
were no airplanes of any kind over 
Los Angeles on the night that the 
Army’s anti-aircraft batteries fired 
1400 rounds of ammunition into the 
air, The next day the Secretary of 
War, Henry L. Stimson, added to the 
confusion by reading a report from 
the West Coast. Army command 
which stated that fifteen commercial 
airplanes, presumably operated by 
Japanese, had been sighted. To this 
day, no one knows which, if either, 
is the correct version of what hap- 
pened at Los Angeles. 

The newspapers, on the whole, 





have co-operated fully with the cen- 
sorship in withholding forbidden in- 
formation, even when the editors 
questioned the necessity for suppres- 
sion. But the newspapers themselves 
must assume part of the blame for 
contributing to the confusion of the 
public. They have, unwittingly per- 
haps, misled the public and added 
to its bewilderment. 

The fault of the newspapers has 
been, not distortion of the news, but 
false emphasis. Small local successes 
by American armed forces in the 
Southwest Pacific have been played 
up in such a way as to give the un- 
thinking reader the impression that 
we were winning the Far Pacific cam- 
paign. 

We all read headlines reporting 
the smashing of the Japanese in- 
vasion fleet off Bali. Is it any wonder, 
then, that the public was bewildered 
when it read a few editions later that 
the Japanese had landed three in- 
vasion armies in Java? Part of the 
blame for this dismaying let-down 
must be shared by the Navy, for it 
was the Navy which supplied the 
communiqué on which the headlines 
were based. 

It is only natural that the Army 
or Navy should publicize its suc- 
cesses and play down its losses, but 
the policy is extremely damaging to 
morale when it tends to give a mis- 
leading picture of the situation 
which actually exists. 

False complacency is a dangerous 
mood to inculcate in wartime. But 
the newspapers have been creating 
such a mood through completely mis- 
leading reports of the Nazi-Russian 
campaign. Headlines glorifying local- 
ized successes of the Red armies as 
routs of the Nazis have caused mil- 
lions of Americans to believe that the 
Nazis are literally hanging on the 
ropes at the present time. 

It may be true, certainly we hope 
it is true, that the tide of battle has 
turned against the Nazis in Russia. 
But the facts are that on the day 
Japan attacked at Pearl Harbor, the 
German armies were anywhere from 
goo ‘to 1000 miles inside of Russia. 
They occupied an area within the 
Soviet borders three times as large 
as Germany and they controlled vast 
agricultural and mineral resources. 

No system of censorship in a demo- 
cratic country can control the display 
of news in newspapers, but censor- 
ship has a definite duty to avoid the 
error of creating a false and optimis- 
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tic impression of a campaign by 
glorifying local successes and distort- 
ing their relationship to the main 
operation. 

Another danger implicit in war- 
time censorship is the failure to dis- 
tinguish between suppression of in- 
formation and suppression of criti- 
cism. Military information should be 
suppressed. Criticism must remain 
free. 

As yet there has been no sugges- 
tion from anyone in authority that 
criticism should be suppressed. The 
President, in fact, has said expressly 
that legitimate criticism would be 
welcomed. 

But what is legitimate criticism? 
Was criticism of the Office of Civilian 
Defense as organized by Mayor F. H. 
La Guardia and Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt legitimate? A good deal of it 
was petty, but from the outcries of 
the New Dealers one would conclude 
that any criticism of that agency was 
distinctly unwelcome. 

Critics, like Senator David I. 
Walsh, who called attention to the 
lack of adequate protection of the 
seaboards against enemy raids, have 
been roundly denounced by New 
Deal spokesmen as promoters of dis- 
cord and confusion. Senator Walsh 
may have a mistaken notion of how 
our defenses should be disposed, but 
is it necessary to impute to him im- 
proper and unpatriotic motives? 

As this is written, the Office of 
Facts and Figures has announced the 
discovery of a Japanese plot, accord- 
ing to a “reliable authority,” to con- 
duct from Madrid a propaganda 
campaign to discredit President 
Roosevelt with the American people. 
Are we to assume, then, that critics 
of the Administration’s conduct of 
the war must remain silent or run 
the risk of being accused of further- 
ing the Japanese plot? 

Carping, partisan criticism for the 
sole sake of partisan advantage, can 
serve no purpose but to create dis- 
unity and hamper the war effort. But 
it will ill serve national unity if over- 
zealous New Dealers persist in inter- 
preting all criticism of the Admin- 
istration’s conduct of the war effort 
as witting or unwitting complicity 
in enemy propaganda plots. 

We must retain the right to criti- 
cize our own war effort as freely as 
the British have criticized the fail- 
ures of their government. When we 
have lost the urge to criticize, we 
shall have lost the will to win. 
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By JERRY COTTER 


O, [ of this maelstrom in which we swirl and churn 
so desperately comes the bitter realization that we are 
every bit as much to blame for our plight as any over- 
seas ideologist or fanatic. Long lists of political. and 
economic causes may be drawn to explain the world 
upheaval, but we continue studiously to ignore the 
inescapable fact that as a nation enjoying superemi- 
nence in so many fields, we have failed miserably to 
exert our influence or carry out our responsibility in the 
matter of cultural advance especially through stage, 
screen, and radio. 

Take, as examples, some of the recent works exhibited 
on our stages, and translated for production in Scandi- 
navia and South America. Our classic American folk 
drama, the play which has broken all records on Broad- 
way and toured throughout the country with exceptional 
success is that gossamer bit of degeneracy-in-calico, 
Fobacco Road; our attempts at socially significant play- 
wrighting have been confined to the efforts of the Union 
Square graduates, who solve the second-act problem 
for their downtrodden characters by a slightly veiled 
Marxian embrace; our religious dramas have resolved 
themselves into gigantic concessions with truth in order 


In circle: Ray Milland and Paulette Goddard in an 
anxious moment from the new DeMille production, 
“Reap the Wild Wind,” a thrill-laden drama of the sea 


Below: Susan Hayward ind Paulette Goddard are two 
lovely Southern belles who find adventure and romance 
aboard the Matthew Claiborne, a salvage schooner 


to lull into continued security those who have long 
since given up the search for it; our “modern” comedies 
wherein virtue is usually the principal subject for 
laughter; our musicals, top-heavy and redolent with 
borderline material and Rabelaisian lyrics; our movies 
in which the intangible glamour is translated to terms 
of wealth, social position, and marriage of convenience. 
All this constitutes the picture of America we have been 
sending abroad; it is indeed the picture of America 
we have drawn for our own consumption, when actually 
we know, each one of us, that we have more substance 
than that. 

Writers and producers must come to the realization 
that it is possible to be clean and clever at the same 
time; that, in its true meaning, sophistication is not 
synonymous with silken slime; that it is feasible to be 
lyrically euphonious while confining a vocabulary to 
printable words. It can be done, and must be, if we 
are to have a victory on all fronts. 


Flamboyant adventure drama reaches a climacti¢ 
peak in REAP THE WILD WIND, Cecil de Mille’s 
latest foray into the history books. All the color 
splashed magnificence associated with his sixty-five 
previous films is present in this swashbuckling tale of 
one of our early battles for sea freedom. 

In the 1840 era, the Florida Keys were infested with 
salvage pirates preying on the lifeline of the Union, 
then dependent on the sea lane for transport from the 
rich Mississippi Valley to the industrial areas of New 
England. It was a bitter struggle for survival, not dis 
similar to our present-day battle, a fact which has been 
underlined convincingly in the dialogue, without the 
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overemphasis of hysteria usually injected into this type 
of declamation. 

Technicolor provides the highlight of the film in a 
memorable underwater sequence in which two divers 
descend into the hold of a wrecked ship. De Mille’s 
flair for capturing with his directed camera the sweep- 
ing beauty of land or sea is given wide latitude and 
the result is many breath-halting moments for the audi- 
ence. Ray Milland, John Wayne, Raymond Massey, 
Paulette Goddard, and Robert Preston headline a large 
and capable cast, but the salutes must be reserved for 
the director of this thrill-laden historical extravaganza. 
(Paramount) 


Widely divergent elements of entertainment are com- 
bined in THE MALE ANIMAL to make it palatable 
for almost all adult audiences. Against a college back- 
ground, the plot pattern weaves its way through the 
mazes of the ever-popular two-men-and-a-woman tri- 
angle; a rather left-handed plea for freedom of expres- 
sion and a clever,.satiric treatment of college football. 
The. amusing superficialities of the story are handled 
deftly by Henry Fonda, Olivia de Havilland, Jack Car- 
son, Joan Leslie, and Eugene Pallette. (Warner Bros.) 


Emphasis is on elemental pathos and melodrama in 
ALWAYS IN MY HEART, a domestic type story with 
musical interludes. Kay Francis appears as the mother 
of two adolescent children, who believe that their con- 
vict father is dead. His pardon and the ultimate re- 
union of the family is developed via the melodrama 
route with an attractive combination of music, humor, 
and pathos assisting. Kay Francis and Walter Huston 
share thespian honors, and juvenile Gloria Warren ex- 
hibits vocal and histrionic promise. (Warner Bros.) 


A trio of high society swindlers make life pretty mis- 
erable for an unsuspecting young man and countless 
thousands of movie-goers in a rather lugubrious comedy 
called RINGS ON HER FINGERS. The y.m. is 
suspected of being a millionaire because he pays fifteen 
thousand for a boat and the trio declare open season 
on him. It finally develops that the fifteen thousand 
was actually all he had, but the youngest and fairest 
member of the trio decides she loves him in spite of 
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it, not having the million we mean. The pallid per- 
formances of Henry Fonda and Gene Tierney only 
make matters worse. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


Based on Jack London’s vigorous campaign to im- 
prove conditions for American seamen, THE ADVEN- 
TURES OF MARTIN EDEN is ‘satisfactory adult 
fare. Practically devoid of comic interludes, it is serious 
in tone and compact in continuity, moving along at 
an engrossing pace. Eden, after serving aboard a typi- 
cal hellship, sets out to aid a fellow sailor wrongfully 
imprisoned for mutiny. He tries to have his diary pub- 
lished, hoping thereby to bring the plight of the friend 
and seamen in general to the attention of the public 
and the authorities. His double-barrelled campaign is 


successful eventually, leading ‘to a literary career for 


Eden and better conditions for the sentinels of the sea: 

Lusty, effective material for the adults in the audi- 
ence, it enlists the services of several stellar players. 
Glenn Ford, a rising new star, is excellent in the title 
role, and Claire Trevor, Stuart Erwin, Evelyn. Keyes, 
and Frank Conroy score heavily. (Columbia) 


For every acceptable war-angle theme turned“out by 
Hollywood there is bound to be a baker’s dozen as 
mediocre and yawnful as THE FLEET’S IN: Dorothy 
Lamour is a singer who must be kissed by Sailor Wil- 
liam Holden if his pals are to win a bet. He wins, but 
not without taking a terrific toll on the good will, good 
nature, and endurance of the audience. Miss Lamour’s 
recent Defense Bond tour must have been made partly 
to atone in advance for this ricket-stricken comedy. 
(Paramount) 


Charlie Chaplin has taken one of his most popular 
comedy classics from the vaults, added narrative dia- 
logue and music, and re-issued THE GOLD RUSH for 
a new generation of picture-goers to enjoy. A remarkable 
editing job has been accomplished, speeding up the pic- 
ture to the point where it competes favorably with the 
best of our present-day comedies. Anyone who has re- 
cently seen a print of one of the films of a decade ago 
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A 
Above: Anne Baxter and Tim Holt appear to be a much 
more congenial couple, in this scene from, “The Mag- 
nificent Ambersons,” than do Olivia de Havilland and Henry 
Fonda, (left) who play leading roles in “The Male Animal” 
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will readily agree that such a feat is exceptional. Audi- 
ences of all ages will find laughs galore in the familiar 
slapstick humor which made Chaplin a great star in days 
past. This is a mark for the producer-director-writer- 
actor of The Great Dictator to aim at again. He should 
forget the occupational disease of yearning to play 
Hamlet. (United Artists) 


The Nazi blitz on Warsaw is a questionable subject 
for celluloid hilarity, a fact which mitigates the fine 
work of Carole Lombard and Jack Benny in TO BE 
OR NOT TO BE. There are many moments of rare 
comedy in the unreeling, but the recurrent grim re- 
minders of the catastrophe of Poland’s fall lend a deso- 
late note to what should be sheer comedy. 

A famous Polish acting couple outwit the Gestapo 
by aiding an underground system whereby patriots are 
able to escape from the clutches of the enemy agents. 
Benny is, surprisingly, excellent in the role, a distinct 
improvement over any of his previous screen appear- 
ances. Miss Lombard’s last performance is, in many 
respects, her best. Her refreshing naturalness was an 
always welcome screen asset. Robert Stack and Lionel 
\cwill head a strong supporting cast in this adult 
comedy. (United Artists) 


Unreality is always a difficult proposition for drama- 
Lists and scenarists to convey convincingly. 1 MARRIED 
\N ANGEL, adapted from a Hungarian legend and a 
Broadway musical comedy, transforms the problem via 
the dream method. The story concerns a man who, 
weary of feminine weaknesses, wishes for an angel as a 
wife, and dreams that the wish has been granted. The 
objectionable features of the stage presentation have 
been eliminated and though the plot itself is shallow 
and dull, the expert vocalizing of Jeanette MacDonald 
and Nelson Eddy more than compensate for its defici- 
encies. Adults will find this a rather unexceptional mu- 
sical until the stars raise their voices in song, when it 
becomes a rare musical treat. (M-G-M) 


Considerable publicity has been given to the Can- 
adian-produced propaganda piece, THE INVADERS. 
While it may be classed as one of the best of the British 
productions, it falls far short of expectations on many 
counts. The possibilities inherent in the story of the 
Nazi sailors who roam across Canada have not been 
realized effectively in the choppy continuity or stilted 
verbosity of the dialogue. The point being driven home 
by the producers, that the various minority groups need 
not look for sympathy from the Nazis, is now as dated 
as the Munich agreement. Wars move swiftly, and with 
them the opportunity for convincing propaganda in 
the chameleon-like world of today. 


\s refreshing as ever, the inimitable scion of the 
Hardy family finds himself entangled in problems of 
the heart in THE COURTSHIP OF ANDY HARDY, 
a worthy successor to the best of the previous items in 
the series. With a dexterity worthy of Beatrice Fairfax 
or Dorothy Dix, Carvel’s young enigma solves the ro- 
mance problems of a forlorn young girl and those of 
his sister. If the draft board doesn’t allocate Andy, we 
imagine that Judge Hardy will have some serious and 
unexpected competition in the next election. It all adds 
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up to an exceptionally enjoyable visit and a clean, 
wholesome session for the youngsters as well as the older. 
Mickey Rooney, Lewis Stone, Cecelia 
Parker, Fay Holden, and Ann Rutherford continue as* 


movie-goers. 


the leading players, with Donna Reed, Harvey Stephens, 
and William Lundigan assisting. Good entertainmegg 
for all mov ie-goers. (M-G-M) 





MAGNIFICENT AMBERSONS for his second pro- 
duction. While his exceptional talent for direction and 
movie-making is still evident, the result as a whole is 
not as spectacular nor as unusual as Citizen Kane. The 
story of the fabulous Amberson family, dominators of 


the midwestern city in which they lived, is developed 
with considerable effectiveness by Welles, with the aid 


of an especially fine cast. Dolores Costello is outstand- 
ing as Isabel, and Tim Holt, Joseph Cotten, and Rich- 


ard Bennett are completely believable in this serious 


drama with adult implications. (RKO-RADIO) 


The present theatrical season has. been practically’ 
halted in its tracks by a dearth of new plays. The early . 
months of the semester gave heartening promise of the 
shape of things to come, but they never did materialize. . 


At the present writing, a sharp decline in attendance 
has set the producers of many of the year’s biggest hits 
to wondering what the morrow holds. For the first time 
in many, many years, the managers admit that they are 
losing audiences during the. Lenten season. It is a note 
new to the present crop of theater-folk, to whom the 
mid-season Lenten slump has been merely a theatrical 
legend. Add to that the income tax bugaboo, serious 
war reports, and the lack of proper facilities to trans- 
port road companies from town to town and you have 
the problem of A-1 magnitude which is faced by the 
legitimate theater. 

No less a knotty point for reviewers and unwary audi- 


ences is the quality of those dramas which do reach the. 


stage of production where the opening night curtain 


is lifted for all to see and cheer or sneer as the case may 


be. A majority of the newer efforts have merited the 
latter reception and in most cases are taking the rather 
broad hints of both critics and audiences and are 


silently folding their tents. Yet inferior plays will be. 


written and produced. This fact forces the conclusion 


that some playwrights are hard-headed enough to imag- 


ine that they can force the public to accept inferior 
stuff as genuine contributions to the theater. 


The producers of GUEST IN THE HOUSE are 
more stubborn than most and refuse to call it a day, 
tenaciously clinging to the hope that play-goers will 
find some hidden charm in their vehicle and swarm 
to the box-office in droves. It is however doubtful if 
they will, for the plot is too obviously drafted with the 
intent of shocking the audience into shuddery submis- 
sion without too much concentration on plausibility of 
dramatic contrivance. JASON is a wordy, static comedy- 
drama pitting the rather smug symbolic dramatic critic 
against an eccentric, super-liberal playwright. Samson 
Raphaelson is the author and he has drawn his char- 
acters with true conception, to a large extent. However, 


he has not given them a play sufficiently interesting to 


overcome the handicap of sectarianism. 





Orson Welles has chosen Booth Tarkington’s, THE’ 
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W: WERE discussing the art of 
the ghost story as told by the fiction- 
ist—in suitable surroundings, circled 
round the big log fire in the library. 

Somebody came out with a ques- 
tion. It was a rather sedate, bookish 
sort of individual. “Why is it,” he 
asked, “that a ghost story must be 
sinister? Is it necessary for a mystery 
to be sinister in order to be mysteri- 
ous?” 

The company was unanimous 
about the grue being an essential 
element in a ghost story. A church- 
yard was the traditional setting. 
“That,” the questioner objected, “‘is 
not because death is the king of 
terrors; it is because he is the king 
of mysteries.” 

March’s last lion-like effort was 
producing a queer moaning in the 
chimney. As it did so the clock struck 
midnight. 

“Suppose you tell us a story to 
illustrate your point,” our host sug- 
gested. “A story with a churchyard 
for the setting.” 

Our bookish friend demurred. 
“It’s past midnight,” he warned. 

“Never mind,” our host said, “per- 
haps we can go to bed on your story 
more comfortably.” 

Seeing that there was no escape, 
the man who had thrown out the 
challenge settled down to his task. 

i “This happens to be a true story,” 
,he said. “I don’t know whether any 
30f you know Dorsetshire well. This 
.occurred when I was staying in a 
little town there—not quite a town, 
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perhaps. I won't give its name. I 
promised not to set the ghost-hunters 
on its track. The parish church is 
the chancel of the ancient priory 
church. The site of the nave is now 
a patch of the churchyard. It stands 
alongside the main street. The only 
other remaining part of the priory is 
a row of dwelling houses which were 
formerly the domestic offices of the 
monastery. The back of the first of 
these looks out on the old graveyard. 
Its frontage has been faced with 
stone, but the back view as you ap- 
proach along the churchyard path 
is most picturesque. It was autumn 
when I saw it, and the dark red brick 
which exactly matched the tiles of 
the tall dome-like roof, was partly 
covered with Virginia creeper that 
had turned a vivid red. The leaves 
had already begun to fall thickly and 
were blowing about the graves which 
reared their mouldering headstones 
close up to the windows. 

“I discovered that the house in 
question was occupied by a watch- 
maker. I was immensely interested to 
see what the interior was like. My 
watch required cleaning. It would 
give me an excellent excuse for visit- 
ing the watchmaker, who was an old 
inhabitant who had inherited his 
business from his forebears. 

“A step downward from the old 
cobbled footway took me into a tiny 
little shop where a few trinkets were 
exposed for sale, and some antiques. 
A grandfather’s clock stood in a 
corner. 
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“In a room beyond I could see the 
proprietor seated at a table sur- 
rounded by the insides of clocks and 
watches. 

“The old man came forward. I 
could see by the way he handled my 
watch that the care of clocks and 
watches was with him a hobby as 
well as a business proposition. I told 
him I was in no hurry for the watch. 
It seemed rather to scandalize him to 
think that a man could choose to 
exist without a watch except by the 
utmost duress of circumstances. We 
became very friendly all the same. 

“ *You keep all your clocks going,’ ” 
I remarked. 

“ “Yes, and they all keep Greenwich 
time,’ he said, proudly. 

“When he discovered that I was 
interested in his ancient habitation, 
he invited me to step into the back 
room, his workshop. It had a low 
ceiling with oak beams, and the win- 
dow which looked out on the graves 
was latticed. The view was an ex- 
tended one. 

“My friend introduced me to the 
grandfather’s clock. It was a hundred 
and fifty years old—a family heir- 
loom. ‘It’s not been out of repair 
since my wife died,’ he told me. 
‘That would be over thirty years. 
When it stops again it will mean that 
my turn’s come, I suppose, and that 
I’ve got to join her out there.’ He 
glanced at a crazy tombstone not far 
from the window. 

“*Talking of that,’ he said. ‘I’ve 
got something here that might inter- 
est you if you’re keen on the old 
monks that used to be here.’ 

“He went over to a cupboard 
and returned carrying something 
wrapped in a silk handkerchief. He 
undid the wrapper and took out an 
ancient leather-bound volume. A 
strong musty smell clung to it. The 
binding had been somewhat injured 
by damp. I handled it eagerly. It was 
a book of the pre-printing-press era, 
written by hand in crabbed monkish 
characters. 

“ “Where on earth did you get hold 
of this?’ I asked. 

“My friend the watchmaker an- 
swered. ‘It was under the earth, as a 
matter of fact. Old John, who was 
sexton in those days—over thirty 
years ago it was—came across it when 
he was opening Mr. King’s grave 
yonder to bury his wife.’ He nodded 
toward the tombstone that was all 
but peeping in the window. 

“I was examining the book as he 
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talked. It contained various items. 
There were the obits of some of the 
departed priors, in Latin, and a rec- 
ord of the miracles worked through 
the intercession of Prior Roger who 
died in the odor of sanctity, and also 
the wise sayings of Prior Stephen who 
was likewise a holy man. These last 
were written in the vernacular, a 
kind of middle-English with which 
[ was not unfamiliar. The volume 
was on the whole in a fair state of 
preservation but by some curious 
effect of the damp or some other 
cause the last dozen pages were ad- 
hering firmly together—stuck tight 
so as to form a solid block. 

‘ ‘I’ve tried to separate them,’ the 
owner said, ‘but it can’t be done.’ 

‘‘Did you ever try to sell it?’ I 


asked him. He shook his head. “The 
wife made me promise not to. She 
didn’t fancy those antiquarian folk 
coming poking about her place, and 


likely digging up the dead. I don’t 
it’s worth much with all 
pages stuck together. You're 
the first one I’ve shown it to. Can’t 
say what made me do it.’ 

“TI made him an offer for the book 
on the spot, but he withstood it 
firmly. It would mean a lot of 
strangers coming poking about the 
place. I asked him if he would lend 
it to me so that I might copy the 
contents for my own delectation. He 
likewise demurred at that. At length 
I begged of him, might I come there 
to his place and copy some extracts? 
He agreed to that. I think he had 
taken rather kindly to me. So it was 
arranged that I should come over 
with my notebook and make my ex- 
tracts from the musty volume. 

“It was arranged that I should go 
in the afternoons when the good 
woman who did for Mr.—no I 
mustn't give away his name, it might 
be a clue; it’s a queer name peculiar 
to the locality—when the good wom- 
an who did for my friend had got 
through her work and gone. 


suppose 


those 


rABLE set right in the win- 
A dow was cleared for me in the 
back room and my friend and I 
worked together, he at his watches 
and I at my transcript. It was just 
the right environment. The old low- 
ceilinged room, the steady tick-tock 
of the grandfather’s clock, the view 
of the ‘moldering heaps’ and 
crooked headstones that marked the 
passage of time with a‘ similar em- 
phasis to that of the ancient clock. 


HEAVEN 
B fbn Bhi 


Heaven hangs out no sign upon the air. 

Is it a star, a state of mind, who knows? 
Somewhere, somehow, it is the end of woes, 
A noble peace, a levitation rare. 

Our love is hate seen by that charity; 
Befouled are all our symbols of the pure, 
And temporal beside what shall endure 
The proud illusion of our liberty. 


Change bears on hearts. Though lightened of desire, 
Yea, clean enough to make in air no cloud, 

Abstract, we would be lonely evermore. 

Heaven is God. For that He lit the fire, 

And human as divine, after the shroud, 

He made His godhead homely on the shore. 


The musty old records on which I 
was engaged went back many cen- 
turies beyond the age of the occu- 
pants of the graves from amongst 
whom they had been rescued. 

“I think it *was the third after- 
noon that I went into the little 
shop when there seemed to be an 
extra hush about the place. (The 
sound of the traffic outside never 
seemed to penetrate the hush that 
defied the ticking of the clocks.) My 
friend soon explained the cause. The 
grandfather’s clock had stopped. 

“For a hundred and fifty years 
it’s been going,’ he said, ‘just a bit 
of repairing now and then, but I’ve 
been at it and I can’t get it to go, 
and I can’t find out what’s wrong 
with it.’ 

“‘Anno domini,’ I suggested. ‘A 
hundred and fifty years is a ripe old 
age.’ 

“‘Not for a grandfather's clock,’ 
he objected. ‘I thought it was go- 
ing to last my time; but perhaps my 
time’s come, too?’ 

“If clocks were living things with 
souls,’ I remarked, ‘it would be 
ticking away in Heaven. But they 
don’t need clocks in eternity; there’s 
no time for them to tell.’ 

“*Then they won’t need clock- 
makers,’ my friend said, gloomily. 


‘What shall I do in Heaven if 1 
don’t mend clocks? The time will 
hang heavy.’ 

“But there wouldn’t be any time 
to hang heavy,’ I reminded him. I 
was sorry for the poor old fellow. 
This was evidently a real grief to 
him. ‘Come, come,’ I said, ‘you'll 
get the old clock to go yet.’ But he 
took no comfort. Had he belonged 
to the era of the monks who wrote 
the musty volume he would doubt- 
less have invoked the saintly Prior 
who worked miracles, but as it was 
he simply shook his head. ‘Its hour’s 
come,’ he said, ‘and I expect mine 
has, too.’ 

“I got down to my work. There 
was a certain sameness about the 
obits—but the miracles were inter- 
esting; they had a homely note. 
They dealt with the saving of the 
lives of children who had swallowed 
pennies, or fallen into the mill- 
pond, on whose behalf the holy Prior 
had been invoked. They were very 
like the miracles attributed to King 
Henry VI which Monsignor Knox 
has rescued from oblivion. The wise- 
sayings of Prior Stephen were pure 
joy, quaint and whimsical as well 
as wise. They wrote in the vernac- 
ular. I set myself to copy them out 
in extenso. 
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“My companion settled himself in 
his corner. Either his work was 
slack or he had no heart left to mend 
watches. He sat there turning over 
and sorting the wheels and main- 
springs in his drawer. Customers 
were few and far between at the 
best, and none came along this par- 
ticular afternoon. We might have 
been in the cell of one of the old 
monks, and the trees out in the dis- 
tance might have been the woods 
where they strolled and took rec- 
reation. 

“My work was engrossing. It was 
only when the western sky reddened 
that I realized the time. ‘Well, I’m 
blest,’ I cried, ‘how quickly the time 
has gone!’ 

“My old friend was sitting idle. 
He disagreed with me. 

“I was just thinking how slowly 
it was going,’ he said. And yet, he 
reflected, ‘the clocks were ticking out 
the same time to both of us. You 
were right about time being a queer 
sort of arrangement. That what 
you said about eternity makes one 
think.’ 

“He came over as I collected my 
materials and gazed out of the win- 
dow at the spot where his wife lay 
buried. The dead leaves were danc- 
ing about the grave with an inde- 
corous levity. After all, death is a 
matter of a season with Nature. 
With her, mortality is a palpably 
temporary affair. I doubted if my 
companion saw it in that light ‘I 
shall be out there with her soon,’ 
he said. ‘She always said the old 
clock would last my time.’ 

“The breeze which had sprung 
up came eddying around the corner. 
The golden-brown leaves rose up 
in a thin column the height of a 
man. A bird with a note something 
like the blackbird’s started to sing. 
We listened. ‘What bird is that?’ I 
asked. 

“It’s not a bird,’ he said, and 
neither could it be. The quality of 
the sound was nearer perhaps to the 
blackbird’s liquid note than any- 
thing else, but the music it made, 
the song it shaped, was remote from 
the blackbird’s inconsequent repeti- 
tion. It had the elusiveness of mel- 
odies that haunt the heart as well as 
the ear. We went on listening. One 
held one’s breath lest breathing 
might blow the sound away. There 
came another gust of wind. Again 
the leaves rose up and danced on the 
air, light and fantastic. It was a pass- 


ing gust. Dead calm succeeded it. 
The leaves lay still on the ground. 
The mysterious piping ceased. 

“I glanced at my watch; I had 
done so just as the piping started. 
It was exactly as it had been then, 
one minute after the hour. I held it 
up to my ear. It was still ticking. 
There must be something wrong 
with the hands. But the hands were 
moving, the minute hand was as 
busy as ever. Our recent experience 
must have fitted into a flash of time. 

“For some curious reason we were 
both silent about what we had heard. 

“IT have only a page or two of 
the book to finish,’ I told him, ‘I'll 
come around tomorrow afternoon.’ 
I glanced at the clocks on the shelves 
as I went out. They were one and 
all in perfect accord with mine. I 
remembered that the clockmaker 
saw to it that all his time-pieces kept 
Greenwich time 

“It was late in the afternoon 
when I arrived next day. The watch- 
maker greeted me with a beaming 
face. He was a changed man. ‘It’s go- 
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it I gave an exclamation that fetched 
my friend to my side. 

“The last portion of the book was 
no longer a solid block; the adher- 
ing leaves had come apart. They 
revealed the last page of the Prior 
Stephen’s wisecracks, and immedi- 
ately following them the heading, 
‘A strange happening in the time 
of Prior Baldwin.’ It was written in 
the middle-English that I had now 
become expert in deciphering. 

““T’ll read it to you,’ I said to my 
companion, and he sat himself down 
to listen. It needed modernizing 
here and there. I'll try and tell it as 
I read it out to. him. 

“It was in the days of Prior Bald- 
win that this strange thing hap- 
pened. Baldwin had been sent to the 
Priory to deal with a dark spirit 
that was setting the brethren at 
variance with one another. A com- 
munity that forever pulls a long 
face is bound to fall into evil hu- 
mors. The previous Prior had been 
of that ilk, owing, it was said to a 
sourness of the stomach. But Prior 





They followed in silence, keeping him in sight. The music that he was 
making became fainter, and less and less like the music made by men 


ing, he said, ‘the grandfather's 
clock. Listen to it.’ 

“I listened. The familiar tick-tock 
was sounding right enough. 

““T just gave the pendulum a 
push as I went up to bed last night,’ 
he said, ‘and it started going; it 
hasn’t stopped since.’ 

“*And you are not going to stop 
yet, either,’ I said. 

“I went into the back room. The 
sun was beginning to set. I must 
hurry with my work. I got the book 
out of the cupboard. As I opened 


Baldwin believed in a cheery coun- 
tenance. It went sore to his heart 
that the brethren had taken gloom 
for a bedfellow to the great undoing 
of that fraternal charity that comes 
from the spirit of joy. 

“One day as he was walking after 
Vespers in the woods that lie be- 
yond the meadow where the ceme- 
tery is, thinking of the many plaints 
that had been brought to him, he 
heard the sound of a reed pipe be- 
ing played somewhere nearby, and 
the next moment he espied a fellow 
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dressed in a brown tunic who was 
playing a tune on a pipe that was a 
right merry one. ‘Beshrew me, good 


fellow,’ quoth the Prior, ‘but thou ' 


hast all but set my feet dancing to 
thy tune, and that were a pretty 
thing for a Prior to be doing.’ The 
brown fellow laughed, but he an- 
swered the Prior’s questions with a 
shake of the head that showed that 
was dumb. ‘If thou wilt come 
back with me,’ the Prior said, ‘and 
play a tune that will make my com- 
munity merry I will give thee sup- 
per and a bed.’ 


he 


© THE fellow went along with 
S him, like a stray dog that will- 
ingly finds a master, and Brother 
Refectorian gave him a meal, and 
that evening while the brothers sat 
at their recreation in the cloister 
he came and stood in the garth out- 
side and played to them a merry 
tune. They gave him a lodging 
over the stable where the Lord 
\bbot had kept his jester when he 
came to visit the Priory, and 
Brother Sacristan reported that the 
good fellow had prayed: piously in 
the chapel while the monks were at 
Compline, so they invited the va- 
grant fellow to stop on with them 
and make them merry with his pipe 
at certain times and seasons. ‘He 
be a good Christian,’ Baldwin said, 
‘and had he but a tongue we might 
make a monk of him.’ 

“So the brown fellow stayed on 
with them, and besides making them 
merry with his pipe, he showed 
himself ever ready with a helping 
hand, so it might be with an old 
brother that was digging and at an 
end of his strength; or it might be 
that he would appear on the scene 
when Brother Cook was not attend- 
ing to the spit and would save the 
roast from burning. 

“He was not able to tell them his 
name so they called him the brown 
fellow—even when the cold weather 
came and they had to give him an 
old black habit, cut short like a 
tunic, to keep him warm. It made 
half a monk of him, but he still 
slept in the stable where the Abbot 
had lodged his jester. 

“When the Feast of All Saints 
came around, the brown fellow came 
and played his pipe to the brethren, 
standing outside the cloister in the 
garth where the leaves lay thick, 
fallen from the creeper on the 
arches; and withal that he played 





a merry stave there was yet a note 
of sadness in it that crept into their 
hearts. Yet it was sweet beyond tell- 
ing, and the brown brother played 
on until the Brother that had 
charge of ringing the bell for night 
prayers sprang from his seat in a 
fine state of mind, for the time for 
doing so must be long past. And the 
Brethren sprang up quickly as they 
heard the bell, for it would seem 
that they had all forgotten the pass- 
ing of time. But the great clock struck 
and gave them comfort that it was 
not past the hour for night prayers. 

“The next day being. the Day of 
All Souls, after the Brethren had 
sung the Dirge they went forth in 
a body to visit the cemetery that lay 
beyond the meadow up against the 
woods. As they were about to turn 
homeward there came the sound of 
a pipe being played in the wood. 
The note was soft and plaintive, like 
the blackbird’s. It seemed to be call- 
ing to them in a language of its 
own that a man might come to un- 
derstand. The Prior turned on his 
heel, and the community followed 
him to the woods. There they espied 
the brown fellow. He was walking 
between the trees some way in front 
of them and he was once again a 
brown fellow, for he had discarded 
the black tunic that they had given 
him. They followed in silence, keep- 
ing him in sight. The music that 
he was making became fainter, and 
less and less like the music made by 
men. But the plaintive note no 
longer made their hearts sad. 

“Then there came a sudden gust 
of wind. It blew the leaves up in a 
thick cloud, and when it ceased and 
the leaves had settled down the 
brown fellow was no longer there. 
Nor did they ever set eyes on him 
again. Sadly was he missed by the 
community, for all that he could 
make no speech save with his pipe, 
but many a brother was now found 
to give a helping hand to the old 
Brother that dug the garden; and 
there were those that kept a sharp 
nose on the roast for Brother Cook 
lest he might be in an ecstasy, and 
such had not been the case before 
the coming of the brown fellow.” 

The narrator paused. “I looked 
across at my companion,” he said, 
“to see what effect it had had on 
him. You see, we were both think- 
ing of the strange happening that 
had happened to us _ twenty-four 
hours ago. 
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“He just sat there staring out of 
the window. A bird was singi 
rather a fuller song that is usual 
at that time of year;. but it was 4 
bird, right enough. The dry dead 
leaves ‘were assuming a _ phantom 
vitality as the breeze blew abou 
them, but they were only dead leaves, 
My companion made his comment, 

“‘He got my old clock to gp, 
anyway.’ 

“*And he stopped all the other 
clocks whilst he played. his pipe; 
was my comment. 

“My old friend spoke again, 
‘Makes one want to know a bit more 
about Eternity,’ he said. 

“*There is plenty about it in Prior 
Stephen’s wise sayings,’ I told him. 
‘Here’s the last of them on the 
which has just come unstuck.’ 

“I read it out to him:—‘It hath 
been said that there be some angelic 
spirits that come to this earth in 
homely-wise and foregather with 
mortal men for the lightening ‘of 
their diseases, and eke the cheering 
of their hearts. And in sooth: it 
might well be so since it in no wise 
behoveth an angel to be less con- 
descending than its Creator.’” 























i ip narrator had brought his 
story to an end. One of the 
younger guests, who had contributed 
a vampire story to the symposium, 
produced a comment. 

“I take it that in looking back 
you have transposed the order of 
the occurrences, a trick that mem- 
ory sometimes plays one—and that 
the book became unstuck and you 
read the story before you turned a 
blackbird’s belated song into a ghost- 
ly piping.” 

The other shook his head. He 
blinked benevolently at his critic 
through his spectacles. “That could 
not have been so,” he said, suavely, 
“for, you see, the story is fiction, 
like all the stories that we have been 
hearing.. I started my fiction at the 
point when I remarked that it was 
a true story. It was past midnight- 
I warned you—and it was already 
the first of April.” 

April at that moment gave 4 
March-like howl, offering her aid to 
an inarticulate company. 

“And after all,” the speaker went 
on, “the only true thing in any 
story, be it fact or fiction, is the 
moral—if it has one. The good 
Prior Stephen would agree with me 
in that.” 
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Fifth Commandment: Our Father: 
Acts of Faith, Hope, Charity 


(1) How do you reconcile the Fifth Commandment 
of God, Thou Shalt Not Kill, with the fact that our 
soldiers have to kill enemy soldiers in time of war? 
(2) What is the origin of the Our Father? Why do 
Protestants add at the end of this prayer—“For thine 
is the kingdom and the power and the glory forever?” 
Can we Catholics prove that our version is correct? 
(3) What is the origin of the acts of faith, hope, and 
charity?—BOSTON, MASS. 


(1) The Fifth Commandment of God forbids all un- 
just killing—of oneself or others—on one’s private au- 
thority. It does not forbid the public authority to take 
the life of malefactors, nor to kill the enemy in time 
of a just war. The Old Testament (Ex. 21:12) and the 
New Testament (Rom. 13:4) give the public authority 
this power. Executioners of criminals, and soldiers fight- 
ing in a just war act, not on their own authority, but 
in the, name of the State. Hence, they do. not violate 
the Fifth Commandment. Even a private individual may 
repel an unjust attack on his life by killing his assailant, 
if this is necessary to ward it off. Such an act is not an 
unjust taking of human life. 

(2) The Lord’s Prayer was taught by Jesus in his 
sermon on the mount. The words, “For thine, etc.” are 
not part of the Lord’s Prayer, but a doxology—a form 
of divine praise—which was originally written in the 
margin of some codices and incorporated into the text 
by later copyists. (For over a thousand years copying 
the Scriptures by hand was the sole method of multiply- 
ing the text.) The words are beautiful in themselves 
but are not part of the Our Father. Saint Jerome re- 
jected them as unauthentic in the fourth century and 
today biblical scholars are practically unanimous in 
holding the same opinion. The first Protestant trans- 
lators made use of copies of the New Testament which 
included these words. They were omitted in the Re- 


vised (Protestant) Version of 1881 and also—if we are 
not mistaken—by some modern Protestant versions. Yet 
they are retained in some of the Greek liturgies. For 
internal reasons also they ought to be rejected, for they 
do not seem to harmonize with the rest of the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

(3) It was but natural that formal acts of faith, hope, 
and charity should be made. They are a spontaneous 
growth of theological thought and Christian piety. 


Passing of Heaven and Earth 


What does Our Lord mean when He says, “Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not 
pass away?” I thought it was understood that Heaven 
would always exist.—BROCKTON, MASS. 


The expression means the material heavens and 
earth—not the abode of God and the blessed. The 
former seem to be eternal, but they shall pass away one 
day and give place to a new heaven and earth (II Peter, 
3:10-13). The word of Jesus, however, is truth and shall 
never pass away. 


Baptism of Infants 


Several of my Protestant friends challenge the Cath- 
olic Church’s teaching in regard ta the baptism of 
infants, They quote Our Lord’s words, “He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved,” and infer 
that infants cannot be baptized, since they cannot 
believe—they have not the use of reason. What ts the 
Catholic. answer?—JOHNSTOWN, FA. 


The tradition of the Church from Apostolic times 
sanctions the baptism of infants. Origen (Epis. ad 
Rom. .5, n. 9) said: “The Church hath received it as 
a tradition from the Apostles that infants, too, ought to 
be baptized.” We. have the same testimony from Saint 
Irenaeus. “Christ came to save all—all, I say, who 
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through him are born again to God, infants and little 
ones, and boys and young men, and the aged.” (Adv. 
Haer. 11, 22, 4.) And Saint Augustine: “This the 
Church has always held; this she received from the faith 
of the ancients; this she preserves tenaciously to the 
end.” (Serm. 176, n. 2.) The New Testament (Acts 
16:15, 33; I Cor, 1:16) recounts the baptism of whole 
families, in which there were probably infants. 

in the text quoted Our Lord was speaking of adults, 
for they only can have actual faith. But Christ also said, 
“Unless a man be born of water and the Holy Ghost 
he cannot enter into the Kingdom of God” (John 3:5.) 
\fan in this text means every human being. Baptism, 
therefore, is the necessary means of salvation, either in 
fact or desire, for all—even infants. Since an infant can- 
not have a personal desire of Baptism, one that is dying 
would be lost, if it were not baptized. The withholding 
of Baptism from a dying infant is a cruel doctrine. In 
the light of the Protestant teaching you mention, what 
would happen to an adult imbecile? Would he, too, be 
denied the grace of justification and salvation because 
he could not make a personal act of faith? 

Saint Augustine held that as infants have contracted 
original sin through the will of another (Adam), so 
they can obtain justification through the will of the 
Church and their parents in Baptism. The Baptism of 
an infant may be compared to the purchase of an 
endowment policy by its parents in favor of their child. 
l hey consider it will be beneficial to the child, but when 
it grows up he can réfuse to continue the policy, if he 
wishes; but he will be the loser. Through Baptism a 
child is “born again” and made an heir of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. This is not to do the child an injury, but 
to confer on it a great blessing. 

[he private interpretation of the Bible gets individ- 
uals and sects into many troubles. Christ never in- 
tended this. He established a Church and said of her, 
“He that heareth you, heareth Me.” When we follow 
the teaching of the Church, we are certain that we are 
doing what is pleasing to God. 































Veil on Subdeacon: Asperges: 
Spiritual Bouquet 


(1) Why does the subdeacon at a solemn Mass wear 
the veil over his shoulders from the offertory until 
after the consecration? (2) Before a high Mass and 
also @ solemn Mass in our church the priest walks 
down the aisle sprinkling the people with holy water. 
\Vhy isn’t this done at midnight Mass on Christmas, 
which is a solemn Mass? (3) What is the signification 
of this sprinkling? (4) Would it be proper to senda 
spiritual bouquet to a priest in gratitude for favors 
received from him?—n. J. 


gold plate—under the veil draped around his shoulders, 
from the offertory until the time comes to place it under 
the Body of Christ. According to Father Gihr, the 
original reason for keeping it covered is because the 
paten, like the chalice, is a blessed and sacred object, 
and should as far as possible be withdrawn from pro- 
fane gaze. This is hardly convincing. More probably 
this custom derives from the early days of the Church 








(1) The subdeacon holds the paten—a round, thin, © 
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with reference to the Sancta—the consecrated. species, 
















The Host was broken into three parts and one part was Zwt 
reserved until the next Mass and put into the chalice Euc 
the archdeacon. Before being put in the chalice, the 
Sancta was held on the paten by an acolyte. Now, it is _ fo 
only the empty paten that is held by the subdeacon, Li 
The reservation of one portion of the consecrated Host of 
from one Mass to the next was meant to emphasize the th 
unity of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. (Holy Sacrifice of the is 
Mass, Gihr; Catholic Dictionary, Attwater.) ™ 

(2) The sprinkling of the congregation before high tl 
and solemn Masses—called asperges, is preceptive in d 
collegiate and cathedral churches, but permissive in C 
parish churches, according to general law. (Liturgical fe 
Law, Augustine, p. 220.) (It may, however, be preceptive f 
by particular law in some places.) Besides not being of ( 
obligation by general law, it might have been incon- § 
venient on Christmas for one reason or another, e.g, 0 
because of the crowds or lack of time. 

(3) Fresh water is blessed every Sunday in the sacristy | 
before high Mass and then the celebrant blesses the firs 
people with it. This is done not only to recall the the 


mystery of the Sacrament of Baptism, which in ancient 
times was administered only on Easter and Pentecost 


Ge 
Sundays, but also in order to have always on hand a wh 
supply of fresh blessed water. (Quarti, quoted in Comp. tat 
Sacr. Liturg. Wapelhorst.) is 
(4) It would be fitting to show your gratitude in this in 
way, and we think most priests would appreciate such é 
an act. lai 
G 
; tr 
Hired Pall Bearers i 
Why do hired pall bearers leave before the funeral (a 
Mass begins and not return until the prayers after C 
the Mass are almost completed? Are they forbidden th 
to attend by any ecclesiastical or union labor rules?— tt 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 1 1 
a 

We do not know of any ecclesiastical prohibition 
against their attendance at the Mass. Perhaps they are ul 
specialists and are not interested in anything else. I 
§ 
f 
Father Van Renssalaer 
Will you please tell me when Father Van Renssalaer : 
came into the Catholic Church? A lady thought it I 


was twenty-five years ago, but it seems to me it was 
further back than that.—Bronx, N. Y. 


A biography of Henry Van Renssalaer, S.J., by Father 
Spillane, S.J., was published in New York City in 1909, 
which would indicate that his conversion took place 
longer than twenty-five years ago. 







“Saint” Arthur 


Kindly tell me if there is a Saint Arthur, and if so 
on what day he is commemorated.—CAMDEN, N. J. 


There does not seem to be a “Saint” Arthur. The 
only information we have is an entry in Father Weiden- 
han’s Baptismal Names, which lists a Venerable Arthur 
Bell for December 11. 
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Qwingli, German Catholics and 
Eucharist: Jane Anderson 


(r) In an ancient English encyclopedia I read the 
following: “It was laid down by Zwingli that the 
Lord’s Supper is a mere commemoration of the death 
of Christ, and a profession of belonging to His Church, 
the bread and wine being only symbols—a view which 
is adopted in substance by the Socinians, Arminians, 
and the German Catholics.” I don’t even know who 
the first two are, but ts it true that German Catholics 
don’t believe in transubstantiation? How can they be 
Catholics when transubstantiation is an article of 
faith? (2) Do you know anything about Jane Ander- 
son, who according to the Berlin radio is a noted 
Catholic “who was twice condemned to death by 
Spanish Communists for the crime of being a Cath- 
olic?”"—ROSLINDALE, MASS. 


(1) The teaching of Ulrich Zwingli (1484-1531), the 
first leader of Protestantism in Switzerland, concerning 
the Holy Eucharist and the Sacrifice of the Mass, was 
condemned by the Church in the Council of Trent. The 
German Catholics referred to may have been those 
who left the Church to embrace heresy. The first Protes- 
tants were former Catholics. In such a case they ceased 
to be Catholics, as Luther, Zwingli, and the other lead- 
ing Reformers ceased to be Catholics when they repu- 
diated the teaching of the historic Church and formu- 
lated their new heretical doctrines. No true Catholic, 
German or otherwise, adhered to such heretical doc- 
trines then, or at any other time. True Catholics believe 
all that the Catholic Church believes and teaches be- 
cause of the authority of God, in whose name the 
Church speaks. The Catholic Church teaches as of faith 
that Christ is really, truly, and substantially present in 
the Eucharist, and that the Mass is not a bare com- 
memoration of the Sacrifice of the Cross, but a true 
and proper sacrifice. 

(2) Jane Anderson recounted her imprisonnient by 
the Spanish Reds in the Hearst newspapers and also 
lectured here in behalf of the Nationalists during the 
Spanish Civil War. The Berlin radio is right about the 
fact of her escape, but this should not make one any the 
less suspect of the propaganda that issues from it. Its 
solicitude for Catholics is hypocritical, since they are 
persecuted in many ways in Germany itself. 


All Catholics Subject to Pope 


Are there, or has there ever been, a group of Cath- 
olics not under the jurisdiction of the Pope, but 
nevertheless recognized by the Church of Rome? It 
seems to me that I read something to this effect in 
THE SIGN some years ago.—ROXBURY, MASS. 


A Catholic is a baptized person who is united by faith 
and obedience to the Roman Pontiff. It is true that 
Catholics of the Eastern Rites have their own canon 
law, liturgies, and customs, but in faith, morals, and 
obedience to the Roman Pontiff they are as Catholic as 
those of the Latin Rite. The things in which they differ 
are accidentals only. There never has been, is not now, 
and never will be a Catholic who is not subject to the 
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jurisdiction of the Pope. Christ made his Church one 
in faith, morals, and obedience, but not one in acci- 
dentals. You may have in mind the story of the conver- 
sion of Mar Ivanios, a bishop of the Malabar Rite in 
India, who also brought many other schismatics into 
union with the Catholic Church. 


Godfather of Two 


I stood up for one child at its baptism in January, 
and would like to stand up for another child in July. 
Is there any Church law which would forbid this?— 
SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


There is nothing in Canon Law to forbid you to do 
this. 


Pamphlet on Ceremonies of Mass 


Is there a pamphlet that instructs a person when to 
kneel, sit, and stand while attending Mass? There is 
a lot of confusion among the people in this matter.— 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


We have several times gone into detail about the 
ceremonies for the laity while assisting at Mass—the last 
time in the March 1941 issue. The Church has no of- 
ficial rubrics to be followed by the laity when attending 
Mass, but writers on the rubrics advise the laity to fol- 
low the lead of the clergy who attend in the sanctuary. 
If there are no clergy to follow, it would be better for 
all the laity to do the same thing, whether it is correct 
or not, for uniformity is much to be desired. There does 
not seem to be any available pamphlet for the laity on 
this matter, but directions for assisting at low Mass are 
given in I Pray the Mass, a Sunday Missal, which may 
be had from Tue Sien for fifty cents postpaid. 


Difference of Opinion Among Confessors 


How is it that some priests have such different 
opinions about the same or very similar questions 
when hearing confessions? It seems that one must be 
right and the other wrong.—QUINCY, MASS. 


There is no difference of opinion among them with 
regard to principles, but there may be a difference of 
opinion with regard to the application of principles 
in concrete cases of conscience. This is easy to under- 
stand. There are nice points in theology as in civil law, 
and when the Church has not decided the matter one 
confessor may arrive at one conclusion and another 
confessor at a different conclusion. They are neither 
omniscient nor infallible, but human. Again, it may 
well be that a penitent reveals details to one confessor 
that are not mentioned to another. Circumstances alter 
cases. In such instances two different opinions may both 
be right, in that the case is regarded from different 
viewpoints and based on different circumstances. There 
is no practical difficulty in this matter. Of course, not 
all priests are equally skilled as confessors, any more 
than all physicians are equally capable. Such disparity 
is essentially bound up with human administrators, 
whether of human or divine laws. 
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Saint Michael Patron of Radiologists 


There seems to be a heavenly patron of nearly 
every profession and state of life, but I would like 
lo inquire if there is any patron of radiologists.— 
CHICACO, ILL. 


On January 15, 1941, Pope Pius XII, at the request 
of the President of the Italian Radiological Society, 
declared Saint Michael, the Archangel, to be the patron 
and protector of radiologists and radiotherapists. 


Ring Finger 


Brides are notoriously interested in everything 
about marriage. My curiosity is aroused as to why 
the ving is placed on the bride’s third finger of her 
eft hand.—WIiLMINGTON, DEL. 


Saint Isidore of Seville assures us that the wedding 
ring is a sign of mutual fidelity and that the union of 
hearts of bride and groom is symbolized by means of 
this pledge. He says the ring is placed on the third 
finger of the bride’s left hand because the vein in that 
finger is directly connected with the heart. (Catholic 
Liturgics, Stapper-Baier.) We are not sure whether 
physiologists would agree with the saint about the 
latter point. 


Young People’s League 


! was recently invited to attend a meeting of the 
Young People’s League in a Protestant church—a 
community church that anybody may attend. Would 
it be wrong for me, a Catholic, to accept the invita- 
tion? Would you call this meeting a divine service?— 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


It would be wrong for you to attend such a meeting 
because the League is a sectarian body and very prob- 
ably its meetings are held with religious services. Cath- 
olics may not take an active part of the divine worship 
of false religions. Moreover, familiarity with the League 
may cause you to lose your attachment to the one and 
only true religion which you possess. 


Number of the Beast 


Chapter 4, Verse 3, of the Apocalypse reads: “Here 
is wisdom. He who has understanding, let him calcu- 
late the number of the Beast, for it is the number of 
a man; and its number is six hundred and sixty- 
six.” I suppose the numerals have a hidden meaning 
which might be disclosed by the gematria employed 
by the Jews to give cryptographic significance to 
words. I am unable to. find the key which would aid 
in interpreting how the gematria was employed. If 
you know of any such key, I would greatly appreciate 
a reference to it.—UTICA, N. Y 


Jewish rabbis frequently used numbers to designate a 
person or object, the name of which for some reason or 
other the speaker or writer did not wish to pronounce. 
(his is the curious procedure called gematria. Gematria 


THE SIGN 
is based on the fact that in most ancient alphabets—par. 
ticularly in Hebrew and Greek—the letters had a numer. 
ical value. Thus, alpha is 1, beta 2, iota 10, etc. In place 
of designating a person by name, one would add up the 
numbers represented by the letters composing his name, 
and call him by this sum. This elementary method was. 
later developed and greatly complicated, so there be. 
came a real “mysticism of numbers.” .For example, the 
symmetry of perfectly homogeneous numbers, as 888 or 
666, was taken as a harmony divinely established, in 
order to signify some characteristic of the person whose 
name added up to that number. 

Saint John, after narrating his vision of the Beast and 
the trouble he would cause to the Church, concludes; 
“Here is wisdom. He who has understanding, let him 
calculate the number of the Beast, for it is the number 
of a man; and its number is six hundred and sixty-six.” 
John’s intention was to give his readers—Christians of 
Asia Minor—a clue to the identity of the Beast. The 
obscurity of the verse could not have been too great for 
them. If John’s readers did not already have some idea 
of the person or class of men symbolized by the Beast, 
they would never have been able to solve the gematria 
of his name, no matter how keen they were. 

The same gematria can symbolize many different 
names, for many different combinations of letters can 


‘add up to the same sum. From the sum of the Beast’s 


name, which John gave them, they would know with 
certainty just whom or what John had in mind, and 
they would be able to judge of the character of ‘the 
persecution which was threatening them. 

We today are not in the position of John’s immediate 
readers. We have no key to the gematria of the Beast’s 
name. Countless conjectures have been made, many 
fantastic and far-fetched. The Reformers imagined that 
the number referred to the Pope. This tradition is kept 
alive in some parts of the world by those who wish to 
arouse people against the Catholic Church. Of course, 
the conjecture is puerile. 

The -following conjecture is rather widely held by 
exegetes of the Apocalypse. The name Caesar Nero adds 
up to 666. Pere Allo, O.P., in his scholarly commentary, 
L’Apocalypse de Saint Jean, writes: “We are still in- 
clined to think with Visher and Bousset especially that 
666, the sum of Nero, was not a double gematria, but a 
number with a consecrated mystical sense.” (We know 
that seven was the number of plenitude, or perfection.) 
Allo continues, “Formed of three sixes, this number 
expresses in the highest degree the idea of the number 
six. The Beast will be an incomplete power—six is seven 
minus one. His domination is an imperfect thing. Thus, 
by this sum 666, with its double character of mystical 
number and of numerical symbol of the name of the 
most hated Roman Emperor, John made known to the 
Churches of Asia Minor, (1) that the Beast, incarnated 
first in the Roman Empire, would always act toward 
Christians as Nero had acted; (g) that his domination 
would always be precarious; (3) that it would endure, 
however, under one form or another, until the second 
coming of Christ, which is brought out clearly in the 
following chapters of the Apocalypse. The prophecy of 
the Beast was not vague for the Christians of Asia 
Minor. It warned them of the type of enemy who would 
attack them, while at the same time it exhorted them 
to confidence and patience.” 
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April, 1942 
Apostolic Indulgences and 


Papal Blessing at Death 


In the December 1941 issue, page 303, the following 
statement appeared: “According to the latest authen- 
tic list of indulgences, Apostolic Indulgences cease 
‘at the death of the Pope granting them.” I have a 
document called an Apostolic Blessing which grants 
a plenary ‘indulgence for all the members of my 
family at the hour of their death. It was issued in the 
reign of Pius XI. Am I to understand that when the 
latter died the indulgence became worthless?—Boston, 
MASS. 


The Apostolic Indulgences to which reference was 
made in the December 1941 issue, are those which the 
Pope, or a priest with the delegated faculty, attaches to 
chaplets, rosaries, crosses, crucifixes, small statues, 
medals and other objects of piety. They are called real 
indulgences because attached to tangible objects. In 
order to gain them the articles must be carried on one’s 
person or kept becomingly in one’s home. The list of 
Apostolic Indulgences are published at the beginning 
of each pontificate and they cease at the Pope’s death. 
(Preces et Pia Opera, No. 626 and Note.) This does not 
mean that the articles blessed before lose their in- 
dulgences when the Pope who granted the indulgences 
dies, but that priests with the delegated faculty to attach 
them may no longer do so. The general rule about real 
indulgences is that they are lost only when the blessed 
objects are sold or are entirely destroyed. (Canon 924, 
n. 2.) The Papal Blessing granted to an individual 
person or family for the hour of death is a personal 
indulgence and is still valid, after the death of the Pope 
who granted it. 


Indulgence for Serving at Mass 
My boy is preparing to become a server at the altar 
of our parish church. Could you tell me if there is a 
special indulgence for acting in this capacity?—PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 


The Church grants an indulgence of three years to 
the faithful who devoutly minister to the priest when 
he offers the Eucharistic Sacrifice. (Preces, etc. No. 627.) 


Saint Natalia 
Will you please let me know if Natalia (or Natalie) 
is a saint’s name?—w. NEWTON, MASS. 


A Saint Natalia is commemorated on December 1st. 
She was a devout Christian woman, who bravely min- 
istered to the martyrs of Nicomedia under the Emperor 
Maximian. She died peacefully at Constantinople about 
$04-11, A. D. Some accounts of her say that she was 
aservant in the household of Saint Adrian, the martyr; 
others regard her as his wife. Saint Adrian’s martyrdom 
is given as March 4th in the Roman Martyrology. 
(Butler’s Revised Lives of Saints.) 

There is another Saint Natalia, who suffered martyr- 
dom under the Mohammedans at Cordova in Spain, 
about 8,2 A. D. Her feast day is July 27th. (ibid.) 
Natalie is the German form of Natalia. 

) 





Letters should as a rule be 
limited to about 300 words. 
The Editor reserves the 
right of cutting. Opinions expressed herein are the 
writer's and not necessarily those of the Editor. Intelli- 
gent comment concerning matters having relation to 
Catholic life and thought are welcomed. Communica- 
tions should bear the name and address of writers. 


“INSIDE WASHINGTON” 


_ EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


I don’t know whether your Washington correspond- 
ent, Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, is a prophet or the son 
of a prophet, but he certainly calls his shots. He has 
been more consistently correct in his forecasts of trends 
and events than any of the correspondents for the daily 
press that I read, and I read some of the best. For a 
review, preview, and dress parade of the Capital, it 
would be hard to find better than Dr. Thorning’s “In- 
side Washington.” 


New York City James R. KENNEDY 


BREEN AND THE Movies 
EpiToR OF THE SIGN: 

The article by Daniel E. Doran in your January issue, 
describing the efforts of men like Mr. Joseph L. Breen, 
is surely inspirational. It is heartening to read of work 
on behalf of the Legion of Decency. It is unfortunate 
that more accounts of such efforts are not published, 
to encourage others to go and do in like manner. The 
element of good deeds done, of helping Christian 
propaganda, should be given front-page publicity, in 
order to counteract the damaging effects of newspaper 
columns, radio commentators, and movies, who feature 
only too prominently the evil doings of men, leaving 
the good deeds relegated to the tomb of oblivion. 

As a constant reader of your excellent magazine, I 
wish to add my word of commendation for your splen- 
did work in behalf of the Catholic press. I pray that 
others may follow your helpful policy. 

Scarsdale, N. Y. J. J. CaLHoun 


Kinc JAMEs VERSION 
EpitorR OF THE SIGN: 

I have noted that in all the civil courts of my state, 
Delaware, including the United States District Court 
in Wilmington, the version of the Holy Bible upon 
which witnesses are sworn and the oath of allegiance 
administered at naturalization exercises, is the King 
James, or distinctively Protestant version. How may a 
Catholic—and scores do so here daily—take an oath 
upon a version of the Scriptures which has no validity 
for him, and which furthermore in its dedication to 
King James, openly insults the Pope and Catholics 
and makes reference to them as “Popish persons” and 
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speaks of Roman Catholics “traducing” non-Catholics? 
In Great Britain the courts are supplied with copies 
of the Douay-Rheims Catholic version of the Holy 
Bible, and Catholics there are not required to swear 
upon the King James version. Why cannot American 
courts make a like provision? If I am ever called into 
court as a witness, I shall probably land in jail because 
| intend to inform the court that the King James ver- 
sion is not the Bible so far as I am concerned. 
Wilmington, Del. DELAWARE CATHOLIC 


Mr. Correr AND Mr. O’BrRIEN 
EpiItoR OF TFHE SIGN: 


| have followed the comments of your Stage and 
Screen editor, Jerry Cotter, on the various plays and 
motion pictures produced for the past year or so, and 
| can say truthfully that the pictures and plays on which 
he has favorably passed are clean, uplifting, and whole- 
I have noticed that he plays no favorites at all, 
no matter who is the star of the picture, if the story 
and moral are not of the best. 

john C. O’Brien, your Washington correspondent, 
is another favorite of mine. 

My congratulations to THE SIGN on its consistent 
publication of interesting data and information in a 
truly Catholic manner, especially that given to us by 
Jerry Cotter and John C. O’Brien. 

New York City WituiaM E. BLAuvect 


some. 


ConDITIONS IN MExICco 
EpITOR OF THE SIGN: 


It is hardly necessary to preface this letter with 
praises for Tue Sicn. We all know that it is excellently 
done, and always interesting as well as timely. 

The purpose of this message is to complain about 
the article “Mexican Faith—and Hope,” in the Janu- 
ary issue, wherein the author wrote on Mexico and 
the conditions down there. The whole article (except 
the conclusion) would give the reader a false estima- 
tion of conditions south of the border. 

In January 1941 I spent some time in Mexico, and 
believe me, the crowd in office at the time still con- 
tinued to hunt down the religious, and spy on schools. 
Churches are still federal property; no seminaries; no 
status of citizenship for priests or religious. Priests and 
nuns I visited could tell you tales of the Reformation. 
Indeed, in one school I visited, the Sisters (disguised 
as lay women of course) had the Blessed Sacrament 
hidden in a humidor in an empty room. 

Last month, one of these women came to the United 
States and informed me that conditions are the same, 
and that they cannot expect any other treatment until 
the laws and the Constitution are changed. Moreover, 
she told me that the highly tooted excursion of Los 
\ngeles clergy for the Guadalupe celebration had none 
of the effects alleged by our Catholic press. In fact, 
many Mexicans resented the idea of foreign priests 
wearing the Roman collar while their own were for- 
hidden. The nun said that the glowing reports of this 
expedition only confuse the American mind as to the 
real conditions down there. 

More recently a friend returned from spending six 
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weeks with a Mexican Bishop, and the same kind « ie 
complaints were made. we 
The best kind of good will is that which g Bee 
Mexico for Mexico, and by tact and prudence ‘nit 
harmony and tolerance. i pa 
When I made a trip to Mexico I went with a layman From 








who had previously visited Mexico twice. (The layman 
is somewhat of a celebrity.) There was no fanfare, go 
official welcome. But once his presence was discovered 
the press and others made quite a fuss, He spoke Span. 
ish. They saw him at Mass and Communion; they say 
him at Guadalupe. And when we returned the Consul 
told us here how much good will was created. 

In fairness to the Mexican laity and clergy who are 
working at great odds, I don’t think it helps to portray 




































































































Camacho et al. as too agreeable, although it must be fos 
said that Mme. Camacho has done a lot to alleviate the J 
: pose: , so-mut 
Sisters’ plight; also Camacho’s brother, the former gov. the tr 
ernor of Pueblo. T 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Rev. JosepH F. Smita er 
j ; : Versa 
they 1 
ocrati 
Was GERMANY BEATEN? gamb! 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: for th 
Reading Mr. McMahon’s letter in your March issue 8 
recalled to my mind the story of the old Confederate - 
veteran who could never be brought to admit that the > F 
South had really been whipped. He always maintained whic 
that Lee’s army was intact and undefeated, that the he | 
interview at Appomattox simply called off a war be , 
tween two tired armies, and that Sherman’s march to Bi 
the sea was really a retreat. ai 
That, in its essence, is the same kind of plea that is die 
made by Messrs. Hitler and Goebbels whenever they § 1, 
mount the rostrum to whip up the flagging fervor of Nazi 
their followers. Germany, they scream, was tricked, not selfs 
licked. They would have their audiences believe that § )4 
a great, unbeaten German army, able to hold its post Jy, 
tions indefinitely against all its foes and capable of 
protecting the Fatherland from invasion, nevertheless 
submitted meekly and trustfully to its defeated enemy, 
handed over to him the greater part of its defensive 
and offensive equipment, and permitted him to march § fpr 
unopposed into the Rhineland and occupy its impor I 
tant cities. for 
Considered dispassionately, this is certainly an ex § 
traordinary theory, for it implies an incredible treachery § 5, 
on the part of Germany's leaders toward their own § |. 
country, or a mental weakness bordering upon im we 
becility. We have, in fact, no right to impute either J 4, 
failing to the Kaiser or to his war lords. Let one of the 
those ruthless men speak for them. General Ludendorf, Lo 
speaking of the great British-French attack in Picardy, f 
declared: “August 8, 1918, was the black day of the § 4, 
German army in the history of this war. August 8 put § 5, 
the decline of German fighting power beyond all | 
doubt.” (My War Memories, American edition, Vol. Il 7 
pp. 326-332.) “The Emperor told me later that, after . 
the failure of the July offensive and the events of Au: § p», 
gust 8, he knew that the war could not be won.” (p. 333) to 
On August 14, at a conference at Spa which was at § ,, 





tended by the Kaiser and the High Command, Luden- 
dorff reviewed the position and declared that, in his 
opinion, the German Army could not, either by an 
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offensive or a defensive action, force the enemy to sue 
for peace. The end of the war would have to be sought 
by diplomatic means. (p. 334.) On the following day 
the Kaiser instructed his Secretary of State, Von Hintze, 
io initiate peace negotiations through the Queen of 
Holland. 

from that date until the final surrender, Germany’s 
military record is one of continued retreat at accelerated 
peed and in accelerating disorder, her diplomatic rec- 
ord a series of pathetic attempts to clothe a military 
despotism with a veneer of democracy and present an 
appearance of compliance with the Wilsonian demands. 
By the first week of November -her allies had passed 
completely from the picture, and she lay open to in- 
vasion on all sides by vastly superior forces. 

There is always a moral obligation on the victor to 
be just toward his opponent, but let us be fair to the 
somuch-abused Allies. They had already before them 
the true German model of a peace with the vanquished, 
the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, compared with which the 
Versailles treaty was a charming essay in altruism, and 
they were not dealing with a sincere convert to dem- 
oratic principles but with a cynical, ruthless, military 
gambler who had played for Weltmacht and lost. As 
for the Versailles treaty, what if its terms were “unjust,” 
“unbearable,” and altogether deplorable? Isn’t it a 
matter of common knowledge that, for the most part, 
they were neither observed nor enforced? How then 
could they form a reasonable excuse for the horror 
which Germany has again let loose upon us? Every cent 
the Germans paid in reparations to the Allies was 
repaid to them thrice over by the Allies in loans, and, 
in the end, they went scot free of all indemnities by 
the bankrupt’s plea. Nor should it be forgotten that 
one of the famous Fourteen Points gave the Poles an 
outlet to the sea across German territory, so that the 
Nazis would still have had a major grievance, from their 
elfish point of view, even if the Treaty of Versailles 
had strictly followed the Wilsonian path. 

New York City JouHN Murray 


A Eucuaristic MontH 
Eprror oF THE SIGN: 


It may interest your readers to learn that this April, 
for the sixth consecutive year, a group of souls will 
unite in the dedication of the month to the Most Holy 
Eucharist. This movement, which is being carried on 
with the knowledge of ecclesiastical authority, has been 
called “an excellent form of Catholic Action—a work 
that is needed today.” The purpose of the Month is 
twofold: first, to honor and glorify Our Eucharistic 
Lord in a spirit of adoration, thanksgiving, reparation, 
and petition, and second, to save and sanctify souls 
through a greater knowledge and love of the Holy 
Eucharist. 

Holy Mother Church, which does not act without 
good cause, has granted special indulgences for a Month 
of the Holy Eucharist. These indulgences, taken from 
Preces et Pia Opera, show the attitude of the Church 
toward the practice of a Eucharistic Month—“mensis 
eucharisticus.” The indulgences are as follows: 

To the faithful who, for one entire month of the 
year, recite prayers or devoutly perform other works 
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of piety in honor of the Most Holy Eucharist, are 
granted: 

An indulgence of seven years on each day of the 
month. 

A plenary indulgence, under the usual conditons, if, 
for an entire month, these pious exercises are daily 
followed. (S. Paen. Ap., 3 Jul. 1938 et 18 Mart. 1932). 

While the spiritual exercises of the Month have been 
left to individual choice, such practices as frequent or 
daily attendance at Holy Mass and reception of Holy 
Communion; daily visits to the Blessed Sacrament; hour 
of adoration once or twice during the Month or prefer- 
ably every week, and the reading of literature pertain- 
ing to the Holy Eucharist are highly recommended. 
(A list of appropriate books for use during the Month 
will be sent to anyone requesting it.) 

Prayers are requested to insure God’s blessing upon 
this Eucharistic project, and an invitation is extended 
to join in keeping the Month of the Holy Eucharist 
and to enlist new members. The sending in of names 
and addresses by those who intend to keep the Month 
will be greatly appreciated in order that a record may 
be kept of the number of persons associating them- 
selves with this movement. 

Kindly address all communications to: 

Loretta J. FurcHT 

47 East 81 Street, New York, N. Y. 


“MAGNIFICENT THROUGHOUT” 
Epiror OF THE SIGN: 


The March issue of THe Si6en is magnificent through- 
out. You are building up a staff of authoritative writers, 
whose contributions are making THE SIGN superior to 
all other American Catholic periodicals from the stand- 
point of articles briskly and intelligently au courant 
with the times. Congratulations on the contributions 
by Sigrid Undset, Father Thorning, Neil MacNeil, and 
Hallett Abend. Also on the fine article concerning 
Gaelic music. ; 

John Bunker’s poem is superb, as is also Father 
Lynch’s “Christ of the Curious.” Both said things 
needed to be said, and said them with power, sharp- 
ness, and conviction. 


New York C. J. L. 


MopeErRN PAGANS 
Epitor OF THE SIGN: 


Dr. J. H. Bechtold raises a number of rather weighty 
questions in the short letter published in your January 
issue. It would take considerable space even to comment 
upon all of them. “Something must be wrong,” says 
Dr. Bechtold. Many church services have become rou- 
tine, and our religion is not understood, in spite of 
many opportunities for preaching it over the air and 
in the press, etc. 

It is quite true that in the matter of propaganda (as 
a strict science, if such it may be called), we Catholics 
have a lot to learn from the children of the world. On 
the other hand, there is no reason to hope that men 
whose hearts and treasure are in this world and the 
goods of this world, will find the supernatural truths 
of Catholic Christianity any more understandable and 
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acceptable, without Divine grace, than the pagans of 
any other age. All the modern instruments of propa- 
ganda in the world would not make the road of the 
Cross, of self-sacrifice, and of moral discipline, palatable 
to moderns whose conception of life is to eat, drink, 
and be merry, and whose standards of value derive 
from the spirit of the age. 

What Dr. Bechtold senses is the great separation 
(which is now so obvious) between the unity and truth 
of the Faith, and the chaos and contradictions of the 
world around. The power of the spirit of chaos is today 
such that it has surged over the weak faith of many 
worldly Catholics, and thus they have become “luke- 
warm’ and “routine” as he suggests. We must remember 
that the Faith will ever be the Divine Thing it is, and 
that the world will ever be the kingdom of the flesh 
and the devil. The fact that the world wears a new 
and modern dress does not hide its hostility to the 
Cross—or to Him who was nailed upon it. 

Fairhaven, Mass. WILLIAM E. KERRISH 


For CaTHoLic CLUBWOMEN 
EpIToR OF THE SIGN: 

We would appreciate it very much if you would pub- 
lish in your magazine the following message: 
lo Each and Every Catholic Woman in the United States: 

Are you a leader of Catholic women in your parish— 
in your community? 

In what wartime activities are you and your group 
engaged? 

What thought have you given to post-war life? 

The role of Catholic women in these fields—what 
Catholic women are doing, what Catholic women can 
do—will be discussed at the Twenty-first National Con- 
vention of the National Council of Catholic Women, 
to be held at Hollywood, Florida, April 18-22. A session 
will be devoted to inter-American relations. 

On April 2g, there will be a pilgrimage to the Shrine 
of Neustra Sefiora de la Leche y Buen Parto, St. Augus- 
tine, Florida, and a session devoted to family life. 

The convention, with its store of information, is a 
training course for leaders. 

May we enjoy the pleasure of your company? 

CAROLINE McCot.uM, (Mrs. J. W.) 
President 
National Council of Catholic Women, 
Washington, D. C. 


CHAPLAIN AND “THE SIGN” 
Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

We wish to thank the subscriber whose generosity 
makes it possible for us to receive your magazine regu- 
larly. I benefit much by the excellent matter in THE 
Sicn, and the men look forward to its arrival. The mails 
are slow these days, but that only stimulates the 
anticipation. 

May I be bold enough to ask for prayers for our 
spiritual welfare? We have to win this war on our knees 
before we can hope for territorial victory. There are 
too many of us who still look up to heaven in search 
of bombers only, when:we should be turning to Al- 
mighty God for assistance. We are not far from having 
reduced the Communion of Saints to only two states: 
lriumphant and Suffering. There is not enough 
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“Church” in the militant on earth today to incorporate 
men into the “Communion.” Pray for faith, hope, and 
charity for our leaders and the great mass of nien, Jf 
Saint Paul were.a draftee, I think he would have fp 
alter his accent and say, “And the greatest of these jy 
Hope.” There are, it is true, silent saints among the 
men. Perhaps there are more of such than of the fey 
in whom real love of God is evident, but there ar 
still not enough—especially among those in a position 
to exercise the widest influence. We must have a hope 
that this will change. Then will faith and charity find 
their place. 

Bermuda Base Command AusTIN HEAty, 
Chaplain 


THANKS FROM PEARL HARBOR 
Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

I have just-received your letter of February 6 inform. 
ing me that through the generosity of one of your 
subscribers I am to receive THE SicNn for one year. | 
shall write her a note of thanks and appreciation at 
my earliest convenience. 

I am greatly pleased with the subscription. I have 
been a constant reader of your magazine in the past, 
and have always enjoyed it and derived much benefit 
from the constructive and informative articles. 

Fourteenth Naval District, Joun F. Wotocn, 

Pearl Harbor, T. H. Catholic Chaplain — 


INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

I read with great interest Father Thorning’s account 
of the First Conference on Spiritual Inter-Americanism 
which took place at Barry College. What a splendid 
work THE SIGN is doing in promoting a genuine under- 
standing between the Americas! Yours seems to be the 
one constructive effort to bring about an understanding 
based on Catholic principles. How I wish I had been 
privileged to attend the meetings, for they must have 
been an inspiration for future effort. 

I look forward to the promised book which is to 
embody the papers read at the Conference. 

Oakland, Calif. Dora G. ERICKSON 


THANKSGIVINGS 

St. Jude, V.B., Newark, N.J.; M.L.P., New York, 
N.Y.; A.M.G., Omaha, Nebraska; H.G.D., Arlington, 
Md.; Sacred Heart, C.T.W., Philadelphia, Pa.; M.R.G, 
Blairville, Pa.; M.E.K., Brookline, Mass.; M.V.M., Chi- 
cago, IJl.; Our Lady of Perpetual Help, A.L.G., Matta 
wan, Ill.; Infant of Prague, M.C., Manchester, N.H5 
Blessed Mother, M.J.C., Pittsburgh, Pa.; M.V.M., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; St. Joseph, A.C., Corona, N.Y.; M.V.M, 
Chicago, Ill.; St. Thérese, M.C., Chicago, IIl.; St. Igna 
tius, E.S.H., Jersey City, N.J.; Souls in Purgatory, 
L.M.B., Chicago, Ill.; J.E.M., Oakland, Calif.; J.G. 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; C.K., Newark, N.J.; F.G.B., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; S.A.K., New York, N.Y.; G.D., McKeesport, Pa. 
J.L.P., Garden City, N.Y.; St. Anthony, J.H.F., Rox- 
bury, Mass.; St. Francis Xavier, M.H., West Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; A.S.P., Richmond, Va.; M.M., New York, 
N.Y.; M.O.H., Brooklyn, N.¥.; A.C., White Plains, 
N.Y.; T.S., Georgetown, Ind.; M.C.B., Lowell, Miss.; 
#H1.A., New York, N.Y. 
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Divine Love 


SEVERAL SUNDAYS AGO I attended the blessing 
of anew wing of Saint Clare’s Hospital in New York 
City. It is a large wing, and it contains all the usual 
equipment plus the special facilities of an isolation 
ward with its own operating room, four explosion- proof 
rooms, a plastic surgery unit, and rooms for wartime 
atastrophe needs. Archbishop Spellman, who blessed 
it, said this sort of work “confuted the disastrous heresy 
of modern times, the substitution of man or of man- 
made religion for God and divine religion.” 

It is the work of its energetic superintendent, Mother 
Alice, and of the Sisters of Saint Francis who work with 
her. It is built out of unselfish love, and it is built to 
keep unselfish love alive in the world. The money 
which is made out of such hospitals is used for more 
building and more help to those who cannot afford 
to pay for such help. The women who manage it make 
no money out of it. The only treasure they own is 
what they lay up in heaven, these who give up every- 
thing they have and so have nothing to lose, whose 
greatest wage is to see souls brought back to God. 


Human Hate 


AS I DROVE HOME I turned the dial of my car 
radio and came to what I thought was the Catholic 
Hour. Instead I was electrified to hear a deep voice 
saying, “And now, Elsie, tell me why the American 
legion is unpatriotic?” And another voice, soft and 
high as a young person’s, spoke up, “Because it is 
under the control of the Roman Catholic hierarchy.” 

I listened to more questions and more answers and 
became more and more amazed. It was evidently a sort 
of Sunday School, if so holy a phrase could be applied 
to what I was hearing. The deep voice of the leader 
would ask questions and the answers were always along 
the line of the first I had heard. There was a great 
deal of reading from Gospel chapters to show that the 
Roman Catholic Church was exactly like the mob which 
helped crucify Our Lord and destroyed some of the 
Saints. I waited till the end and found that I had been 
listening to Jehovah’s Witnesses. They broadcast from 
astation in Brooklyn at a time when it is obviously 
in conflict with the Catholic Hour. 

The contrast between the unselfish love of the Catho- 
lic Church as exemplified in the hospital dedication 
Thad just attended and this cruelly miseducative talk 
made me heartsick. Sometimes one half forgets how 
much of this hate there is in our land. One sees so 
much of the constructive work of the Church, of which 
the hospital dedication was only a small part—the 
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foundling homes, the Little Sisters of the Poor who 
willingly go hungry that their charges may be fed, the 
foreign missions which carry the love of the Faith “to 


all the world,” the schools and settlement houses which 
teach it daily, the heights and depths and breadths 
which that love attains—that one forgets how outside 
the walls there are those with weapons in their hands 
to break them down. 


Divinely Inspired 

THIS WEEK a small quarterly came to me, the 
mimeographed record of the Antone Guild. This organ- 
ization started as a single group of girls getting together 
to make dressings for Mother Alphonsa’s cancer homes. 
Now there are so many units that they closely fill two 
pages of the quarterly. Also in its pages is the account 
of the opening of a new cancer home in St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. The place was not quite ready when the Sisters 
arrived from the East, and the Archbishop felt he could 
not consecrate the Tabernacle until Our Lord had the 
proper surroundings. No Chaplain had yet been ap- 
pointed, so the Archbishop, whom one can imagine a 
fairly busy man, came each morning to say Mass him- 
self for the little group. On the last day, when some 
were returning to New York by an early train, he came 
at six instead of seven. It was a stormy day of rain and 
sleet and wind. And the chronicler in the quarterly 
added, “but his Grace was here on time.” 

One could write a sermon on that phrase—“‘His Grace 
was here on time.” It is a very fitting text for a talk 
on our religious, whatever their degree. 


Humanly Misdirected 


IT WAS A SAD experience to sit and listen to those 
terrible questions and answers, motivated only by hate 
—for I heard not one kind phrase or one constructive 
word, nothing but the horrors of the Catholic religion 
as exemplified by the Roman Catholic hierarchy, the 
questions enunciated in a cultivated schoolteacherly 
voice, the answers obviously being read from a prepared 
text by the voices of young people. To think, in a world 
where hate and cruelty seem to be gaining the upper 
hand every day, that such bitter nonsense should come 
pouring over dials—and on God’s own day at that. I 
am told that these Witnesses are brave people, standing 
up for their convictions, and that they have suffered 
much for them in Germany. I don’t think they are con- 
sciously evil. It is well to remember that Saint Paul 
was once a bitter persecutor and felt righteous about it. 
Perhaps we should pray. for these people that by God’s 
grace they may find the true light—the light of love. 
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‘THE WORLD IN WHICH WE 
LIVE AS SEEN THROUGH 
THE EYES OF OTHERS 





Substitutes for Autos 


© SUBSTITUTES FOR AUTOMOBILES are already beginning 
io make an appearance, according to the following item 
from “Newsweek”: 


\lthough 95 per cent of his business is phone and 
delivery service to fashionable Gold Coast customers, 
\ndrew Bonfig, Chicago grocer, is not worried about 
the rationing of tires and delivery trucks. He has ar- 
ranged to use an old auto chassis which was converted 
into a wagon by E. A. Harris, owner of the Fashion 
Club Stables. Secondhand tires, too worn for autos, 
will be used and are expected to give two or three years’ 
service. The body is of plywood. At present, Harris 
is trying to interest builders in making up the whole 
unit on a standard volume basis. 

\n even more drastic step is under consideration by 
Chicago executives of the Jewel Tea Co., grocery chain 
serving approximately 1,640 auto routes in 43 states. 
Jewel is negotiating with Sears, Roebuck for eventual 
substitution of wagons for all the trucks it now uses. 

Simultaneously, from New York came indications 
that the carriage trade was reviving. The Kaufman & 
Sons Saddlery Co., East Side riding-equipment dealer, 
reported: “We have sold more carriages, driving carts, 
family rigs, and harness in the last three weeks than 
in the last five years.” 


Grumble Meetings 


e LIKE CERTAIN MACHINES, man needs a safety valve. 
The English have found such an expedient in their 
crumble meeting. Reported by Hugh O’Connor in the 


‘American Magazine”: 


Ihe present preoccupations of the ordinary Britons 
come to the surface in an institution which has grown 
out of the war, known as a “Grumble Meeting.” It 
originated in the London suburb of Banstead, after 
the Lord Privy Seal, Clement Atlee, had said in a 
speech: “One of the things we are fighting for is the 
right to criticize and tick off our own government; 
the right to grouse is one of the things we should never 
give up. 

Three of the leading citizens of Banstead took him 
at his word. They hired a hall, advertised the first 
“Grumble Meeting,” and, as one said, “hoped for the 
best.” 

About eighty people turned up for the first meeting, 


and two and a quarter hours were too short to get all . 


the grumbles heard. The idea stirred the public imagi- 
nation nationally as well as locally. In Banstead the 
grumble meetings grew, until there were not nearly 
enough chairs for everyone wha came. They grumbled 
about that, too. 


‘ ji 

The ordinary Britons who came to the grumble meet: 
ings talked sincerely and constructively about black 
markets (bootleggers of rationed products), profiteer-. 
ing, the coal question, shortage of skilled labor in fac. 
tories, and so on. The women grumbled about food 
rationing, coupons for clothes, milk for children, and 
other domestic items. 

The audience found entertainment in the grumble 
of one man about astrologists, who are as popular in 
England as crossword puzzles. His own reading that 
day had:spoken of a “pleasant surprise” the same eve- 
ning. On his way to the hall in the blackout, he had 
walked into a lamppost, broken his spectacles, and 
(crowning disaster in view of clothes coupons) he had 
burned a hole in his coat with his cigarette. He wanted 
the meeting to forward his complaint to the govern- 
ment about astrology. 


Reward of Virtue! 


e PERHAPS THE HERO of the following could console 
himself with the thought that virtue is its own reward. 
From the “Irish Digest”: 


This is a story of a man and his bicycle.. He had 
laid up his car and had taken to the bike. On his way 
home to the suburbs he had to make a call, and left 
the bicycle outside the shop. Having made his purchase 
he forgot the bicycle and boarded a bus. 

On his arrival home his wife, much to his astonish- 
ment, reminded him that he had gone away in the 
morning on a bike. He took the next bus for the city 
and, to his great surprise, found the machine where 
he had left it. As a token of his appreciation of the 
honesty of his fellow citizens, he decided to make an 
offering to the less fortunate ones. So he went into a 
church and deposited a contribution in the Poor Box. 

With his heart full of joy and a feeling of rectitude 
he left the church and found that his bicycle had gone! 


Fish Widows 


e THE FISH WIDOW’s LIFE is not a happy one. Norbert 
Engels writes of her fate in “Columbia”: 


Even fishermen themselves know that they are half- 
cracked. But their explanation is that everyone in the 
world is cracked in one way or another, and this is 
their particular way of being it. Only, the wives of 
fishermen go further in their calculation on the degree 
to which this fanaticism extends. For fish widows, like 
golf widows, poker widows, lodge widows, and con- 
vention widows, have a heavy cross to bear. It is the 
measure by which all their vacation plans are decided; 
it figures in the budgets of their mates and in their 
dreams as well; they see it in the vacant stares over 
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their coffee-cups in the morning. When he dips his 
spoon into the cereal she can almost see a fish jump 
out of the creamy .weeds to grab it. 

The only seasonal thing about fishing is that deter- 
mined by the game laws. And fish widows think perhaps 
that these laws are more an act of merciful protection 
for themselves than for the fish. Yet, in one way or 
another, he is always at it: summer, spring, and fall. 

On a winter’s night, when the rest of the family is 
out, or already in bed, or playing bridge in the next 
room, he might get out his tackle box and start to over- 
haul it for the next summer. Or a couple of catalogues 
from the bait companies might tempt him to make 
up tentative order sheets and figure out ways of selling 
the wife on the need for or the beauty and efficiency of 
this new batch of stuff, and wonder how he can get 
around her arguments as to the number of hybrid tea- 
roses or bushels of peat-moss she could buy for the 
garden with the same money. 


Modern Schools 


¢ SCHOOLS THAT FOLLOW the children are an added 
menace to the youthful enjoyment of life. From an 
item in “Newsweek”: 


Children of the 1,692 families living in demountable 
houses erected for defense workers in Vallejo, Calif., 
will get no joy out of the possibilities that local schools 
are too crowded to accommodate them. The Federal 
Works Agency has erected there the largest demount- 
able school ever constructed—a building which houses 
1,000 elementary and secondary pupils. And if the 
defense project moves, the houses and the school can 
pack up and follow. The building also can be reduced 
or expanded according to needs. 

Built and furnished at a cost of $178,000, the school 
has 24 classrooms, an auditorium, gym, kitchen, and 
cafeteria, and administration offices. The one-story 
building, surrounded by open porches, is finished with 
white ceilings and lemon-colored walls. 


Dictators Don’t Laugh 


@ EVEN IN WARTIME the democracies are keeping a sense 
of humor. From “Dictators Don’t Laugh,” by Dr. Stew- 
art W. McClelland, in “Vital Speeches”: 


John Gunther tells of an incident which occurred 
when he was granted an audience with Mussolini. After 
the interview Mr. Gunther submitted his manuscript 
to Mussolini for his approval. In his news story Gun- 
ther had told of an incident which Mussolini had re- 
lated with much laughter. Mussolini deleted the story 
with the comment, “Dictators don’t laugh.” .. . 

Only a democracy can have a sense of humor. A few 
years ago the Tennessee Valley Authority moved into 
the section of the country in which I live and threw 
a great dam across the Clinch River. It flooded all the 
low, level land of the Clinch and its tributaries, so that 
it was necessary to move out the farms, and those who 
dwelt in the small town, and they even moved out the 
small cities of the dead, and at government expense 
erected new headstones. In a cemetery near the county 
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seat of Union County, Tennessee, there now stands 
a new headstone with this inscription: 


Major Allen Hurst 
Son of 
John and Elizabeth Thompson 
Hurst 
Tazewell Co. Va. 
May 26, 1873 
First Circuit Court Clerk 
of Union Co. 

During Reconstruction Days 
Robbed by the Carpet Baggers 
of 4000 acres 
of Land 
60 odd years later TV A 
confiscated several 
Thousand acres of mineral 
Land left to his Grand 
Children 
Gone With The Wind 


March 4, 1810 


There is not another country in the world which 
would recognize the individual rights to put on that 
tombstone the powerful protest of a fine rugged in- 
dividualist! Such a nation does not breed dictators. 


Men and the Theater 


e WIVEs CAN DICTATE to their husbands what plays they 
should attend, but they can’t force them to enjoy them, 
according to George S. Kaufman, quoted in “Talks”: 


Not only is the theater concerned with women, but 
they practically run it. It is popularly supposed that 
women pick out the plays and make the men go to 
them. That would explain a lot of things, including 
the way a lot of men catch up on their sleep in the 
third row on the aisle. I always arrange in my plays 
to have a telephone or a doorbell ring every once in 
awhile, just on that account. 


Prayer of a Bus Conductress 


e Tue “CatHoiic Herawp” of London published the 
following prayer of a bus conductress: 


Hail Mary, blessed among women, deign to watch 
over me while I watch over my passengers, their fares, 
and their goings out and comings in. 

Make me kind, punctual, alert, tidy, cheerful, long- 
suffering, and modest, even as you were when you 
journeyed amongst strange people. 

Let me not forget that every woman is taken at her 
own estimation. 

Take away night-blindness and give me keen sight 
to distinguish good from bad, especially in the black-out. 

Aid me to understand that while I am captain of 
the bus I must remain captain of my own soul, and be 
nothing less than courteous and considerate to my 
driver and his mates. 

Keep my hands and feet as warm as my heart, and 
while I wear man’s attire keep me as holy as thy great 
servant, Joan of Arc, who in putting on soldier’s dress 
did not cease to be a saint in all things, right to her 
journey’s end. Amen. 














Flight to Arras 
By ANTOINE DE SAINT-EXUPERY 


\mong the war books to date, . 


Flight to Arras is unquestionably the 
best. It has in it the ingredients of 
a great story: it is well-written, grip- 
ping, and thoughtful. But it also 
impinges on the philosophic domain; 
herein lies its greatness and its de- 
hciencies. 

he story itself is unusually simple 
in scope—the description of a 1econ- 
naissance flight of a few hours over 
the German lines during the debacle 
in northern France. Saint-Exupéry, 
his gunner, and his observer are 
ordered by Captain Alias.to go on a 
“damned awkward sortie” with a 
one to three chance of returning. 
Che description of the flight with all 
the attendant horrifying details, and 
the miraculous return, is well done. 

The account of the flight as such, 
however, is obviously but an incitant 
or an occasion for the author to 
philosophize upon the war, and the 
collapse of France, and life, and all 
things under the sun. Hence the 
work is in reality a sort of phil- 
osophical disquisition. And this is the 
\chilles heel of the book. 

M. de Saint-Exupéry, expounding 
his system of thought in the face of 
death, is much like Socrates before 
drinking the hemlock—but without 
that renowned philosopher's clarity 
of thought. For the philosophy of 
our author is sleazy and vaporous— 


anything but crystal clear. Now, this 
is very annoying because the book is 
decidedly “classy"—more than ordi- 
nary vintage. 


rhe author tries hard to put over 
his message—some of it gets through, 
and it is good—but the larger range 
of his thought is lost in verbiage and 
uncrystallized thinking. In a fair 
analysis, it might be said that the 
work has in it the seeds of greatness, 
but many of them remain unde- 


veloped. Professors of philosophy 
may argue and conclude about the 





author’s ideas and reflections, but 
the average reader will merely enjoy 
the descriptive parts of the book, 
and understand some of the lighter 
rationalizing, finding the rest a maze 


of exuberant but 
growth. 


Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., New York. $2.75 


Only One Storm 
By GRANVILLE HICKS 

If Only One Storm, by Granville 
Hicks, can be taken as autobiograph- 
ical, the novel gives an extraordinary 
insight into the effects that Russian 
policy since the Spanish civil war has 
had upon the mind of a radical in- 
tellectual. 

The story centers around Canby 
Kittredge and his wife and children. 
After a successful association with an 
advertising company in New York, 
Kittredge determines to get away 
from the smothering impersonalism 
of big business, from its callousness 
to human values. He returns with 
his wife to the small village in the 
Berkshires where he was raised as a 
boy. There he runs a small press and 
shares in the general life of the place, 
as it revolves around the church, the 
school, and the town meeting. 

What is notable about Canby 
Kittredge is his preoccupation with 
world affairs and his strong leaning 
toward Communism. For him the 
Loyalists are the defenders of all that 
he values most. He is enraged when 
Fascism triumphs over the small 
democracies at Munich. He teeters 
on the threshold of the Communist 
persuasion for months and months, 
enduring all the agonies of the pros- 
pective convert. Then, Hitler and 
Stalin enter into their non-aggres- 
sion pact and his flirting with Com- 
munism seems to him like some in- 
credible nightmare. The end of the 
book finds him turning to the affairs 
of the village and running for public 
office. 

If the novel reveals anything 
through its numerous Communist 
We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
968 


impenetrable 


characters and their passionate cop. 
versation, it is that sincere Com. 
munists have been seeking in Com. 
munism a justification for living, 
Having turned their backs upon reli- 
gion, or never having felt its influence, 
they cannot endure the moral vacuum 
that results. They turn to Commu. 
nism because it seems to provide the 
only reasonable substitute. 

Granville Hicks is a bewildered 
man. But this does not justify his 
portrayal of great segments of the 
human race as equally bewildered. 
In his book, religion is represented 
by a young Congregational minister 
who indulges in a vague pantheism 
and who does not believe in personal 
immortality. One out of every three 
persons in the world believes in 
Christ as the central Figure in human 
history, but for Granville Hicks His 
name is only an expletive to be put 
upon the lips of every other character 
in the book. 

There is no excuse for the igno 
rance of Catholicism manifested in 
Hicks’ interpretation of conversion 
to Catholicism. He has one of his 
characters say of Heywood Broun: 





“Heywood Broun didn’t turn Catho- 
lic for the sake of Catholic dogma. 
He wanted to be a Catholic and then 
find out whether he could stomach 
the doctrine.” 

The Macmillan Co., New York. $2.75 


Cordell Hull, A Biography 
By HAROLD B. HINTON 


This book rehearses the principal 
known facts about the career of the 
present United States Secretary of 
State. Born in a log cabin in the 
Tennessee hills, Cordell Hull showed 
an early bent for law and politics. 
His legal training was obtained at 
Cumberland University where he re- 
ceived his degree in 1891. Almost 
immediately he was elected to the 
State Legislature. A willingness to 
work and a capacity to make friends 
marked him from the start. 
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At the outbreak of the Spanish- 
American war, Cordell Hull, having 
raised a volunteer company, became 
a Captain in Cuba. His service, 
though short, was excellent. The 
next appointment was in the courts. 
The young attorney “rode circuit” as 
a judge in the Fifth District of Ten- 
nessee. Among his neighbors he is 
still called “Judge” Hull. It is the 
title the Secretary likes best. A devo- 
tion to tax and trade studies brought 
Cordell to the House of Representa- 
tives, the United States Senate, and 
then to the State Department. The 
story of his life is one of steady 
progress. 

Some day it will be necessary to 
produce a scholarly report on the 
aspirations’ and achievements of 
Cordell Hull. The journalistic effort 
by Harold B. Hinton does not go 
beyond the material in newspaper 
files. There are instances of slovenly 
reporting. Bishop John F. O'Hara, 
for example, is described as a one- 
time “Jesuit missionary in Paraguay.” 
Major Hinton should know that the 
University of Notre Dame is con- 
ducted by the Congregation of the 
Holy Cross. There is a one-sided 
presentation of the Mexican Church- 
State crisis (entirely overlooking the 
democratic right of parents to edu- 
cate their children) and a ludicrous 
oversimplification of the Spanish 
civil war. The latter struggle is in- 
terpreted as a return to the good old 
days by “rich Catholics,” backed by 
Moors. Not a word is said about the 
faith and courage of the Navarrese 
farmers who carried Christian Spain 
to victory. Research would have 
made this a valuable reference work. 
Doubleday, Doran, New York. $3.00 


“I, Too, Have Lived 


in Arcadia” 
By MRS. BELLOC LOWNDES 


The history of the Belloc family 
is one more case which tends to up- 
hold the belief that distinguished 
and talented children generally come 
from distinguished and talented an- 
cestors. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’ memoir 
is built not so much around her own 
childhood as around the figure of 
her mother, Bessie Parkes Belloc, 
who, after devoting most of her first 
thirty-eight years to furthering the 
feminist cause in England and abroad, 
married the invalided Frenchman, 
Louis Belloc, gave him two children, 
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Tae New SUNDAY MissAL 
“T PRAY THE MASS” 


An easy method of following the Mass, this 
complete new Sunday Missal of 448 pages 
is compact, yet printed in clear, legible type. 
Over 125 original drawings illustrate the 
“Thought” found in the Gospel of each 


Printed throughout in red and black, the 
Missal is quickly mas- 


and distinctive refer- 
ences. Its Treasury of 
Prayers, Special Masses, Thought for the 
Week, leave nothing to be desired. 


From amazingly moderate prices of 35¢, 
50¢, 70¢, 90¢, and $1.10, the bindings 
range in attractive styles to $3.50. 

We highly recommend this new and 
complete prayer book for your own use 
and as a gift. It is an acceptable present 
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Marie and the equally illustrious 
Hilaire, and lived happily with him 
in France until his death five years 
later. 

The most idyllic portions of their 
life together were spent in the village 
of La Celle St. Cloud with Louis’ 
brilliant mother, Louise Swanton Bel- 
loc and the incredible Mademoiselle 
de Montgolfier, who in her eighties 
still lived as one of the French in- 
tellectuals. Aside from Louis’ death, 
the most tragic and heart-rending 
portions of the book deal with the 
bitter days of the Prussian war seen 
through letters sent to England where 
Bessie and her family had taken tem- 
porary refuge. They returned to find 
La Celle St. Cloud a shambles. 

The book is made up almost 
entirely of letters written by and 
among the Belloc family and Bessie’s 
mother in England. This naturally 
presents unique problems in arrange- 
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ment and readability, but the author 
has achieved a successful continuity; 
and while interested chiefly in the 
Bellocs, she has also given us some 
highly interesting sidelights on the 
France of the sixties and seventies. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $3.00 


In No Strange Land 


By KATHERINE BURTON 


This is a collection of short biogra- 
phies of fifteen prominent American 
converts. One of these, Sophia Dana 
Ripley, died in 1860. Another, Father 
Paul James Francis, died in 1938. 
Two more are still living. In each 
little story, Mrs. Burton traces the 
highlights of personality and indivi- 
dual accomplishment, ending on the 
general theme of conversion to the 
Catholic Church. 

It was a happy idea to include the 
short historical foreword. Here, with 


A Record of Love and 
of Childhood 


“[, T00, HAVE 
LIVED IN ARCADIA” 


By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 

























This well-known writer has 
drawn a vivid picture of the 
romance between her parents 
and of the childhood of her 
brother, Hilaire Belloc, and 
herself. Readers of THE SIGN 
will find this record of Catholic 
family life in times of peace 
and war meaningful and in- 
spiring. Mrs. Lowndes and her 
brother have long been promi- 
nent as authors and portrayers 
of great figures in Church his- 
tory, and this glimpse of their 
early beginnings has been 
eagerly awaited by the public. 
Illustrated. $3.00 
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A new book by 
KATHERINE BURTON 


IN NO STRANGE LAND 


Some American Catholic Converts 


Dramatic stories of fifteen outstanding 
American converts of the r9th and 2oth 
centuries. Among them: Levi Silliman 
Ives, the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of 
North Carolina; Orestes Brownson, phi- 
losopher and essayist; Isaac Hecker; 
Rose Hawthorne, daughter of the great 
writer; Brother Joseph Dutton, Damien’s 
assistant in the leper settlement of Molo- 
kai; John Bannister Tabb, the poet- 
priest of the South. Nearer to our own 
day: Lewis T. Wattson, founder of the 
Society of the Atonement at Graymoor; 
and Selden P. Delany, rector of the 
Episcopal Church of St. Mary of the 
Virgin in New York City. 


254 pages. $2.50 
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We are glad also to announce that Raissa 
Maritain’s life of ST. THOMAS 
AQUINAS, The Angel of the Schools, is 
again available. Written simply and 
beautifully, it is packed with incidents 
and ideas that the early ’teens people can 
appreciate. Charming illustrations by 
Gino Severini. 127 pages. $1.50 
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a description of the age of Emerson, 
Thoreau, Alcott, and Hawthorne 
and the great wave of religious un- 
rest that arose in the hearts of these 
nineteenth-century New England in- 
tellectuals, the author sets the stage 
for all her subsequent biographies. 
This turning from Calvinism to 
Unitarianism, from Free Thought 
to Humanitarianism, and for some, 
to Catholicism, is succinctly told. 
It is the interesting explanation why 
today the time is ripe for so many 
conversions. The seed was sown a 
hundred years ago. It is now thrust- 
ing into bloom. 

Mrs. Burton has done a splendid 
bit of work in these short biographies 
of great American Catholic converts. 
Her style is simple, yet satisfying. 
Here is a volume that would make 
a very suitable gift for Catholic or 
non-Catholic friends. 

Longmans, Green and Co., New York. $2.50 


The Moon Is Down 
By JOHN STEINBECK 


A novel written according to the 
pattern of the drama is, to say the 


_least, intriguing. The Moon Is Down 


is another experiment of John Stein- 
beck in this unusual genre; his first 
was Of Mice and Men. And he has 
succeeded in writing a highly drama- 
tic piece about the war. 

The scene of the story is somewhat 
imaginary—it is any conquered coun- 
try. The plot attempts to portray the 
relationships that exist between op- 
pressor and oppressed, with a thema- 
tic conclusion that a free brave 
people is unconquerable at heart. 
Although the author does not men- 
tion names, there are intimations 
enough that Germany is the tyran- 
nical nation he has in mind, and 
that the conquered people is one of 
the present European victims of the 
Reich. 

The theme of the book is timely, 
the writing is crisp and nervous, and 
the characterization is sharp. 

If Mr. Steinbeck succeeds in con- 
vincing his readers that civilian 
“sniping and dynamiting” is legiti- 
mate the book merits condemnation. 
Since this is a novel, and not a philo- 
sophical or religious work, however, 
it seems safe to believe that it will 
not influence readers to follow the_ 
foolish example of the fictional char- 
acters who are moved to such vicious 
actions. 

The Viking Press, New York. $2.00 
Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 


THE ‘f SIGN 
Norway—Neutral and 


Invaded 
By HALVDAN KOHT, Ph.D., LITT. D. 

Norway had been at peace since 
the time of Napoleon, and previous 
to that conflict, since 1720. His- 
torically, her people and her govern- 
ment had justly attained the title of 
peace lovers. Ironically, to her mem- 
bership in the League of Nations, 
possibly more than anything else, 
must we attribute her entanglement 
in the present war. 

That Norway attempted a policy 
of fair neutrality cannot be denied. 
The very day of the German in- 
vasion, she had prepared for delivery 
a protest against the British Govern- 
ment for the placing of mines along 
her coast line. The author had form- 
ulated that protest, but the Nazi sea, 
air, and land machine had started 
its move. Norway was powerless, but 
as the Hitler ultimatum meant 
slavery, the government chose war. 
The complete text of this ultimatum 
is appended. 

The author does not totally ex- 
onerate Great Britain. Yet, he finds 
the German pretext for invasion, 
namely, alleged proof that the Brit- 
ish were about to make an invasion, 
unjustifiable. 

The story of the bloody occupa- 
tion is told with heroic, Christian 
restraint, and the two figures of the 
faithful King Haakan and the fear- 
less General Otto Ruge loom large 
and magnificent. The _historian- 
author, thirty years a_ professor, 
writes objectively and with scholarly 
exactness. 

The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50 


Tomorrow Will Come 
By E. M. ALMEDINGEN 

With Russia prominent in the 
news because of the war, this auto- 
biography of a Russo-English refugee 
will have more punch than is in- 
herent in its pages. It is a sad com- 
mentary on the Russian way of life, 
a poignant, heart-moving account 
of conditions in the Soviet after the 
first World War. 

The most singular fact about this 
narrative is the restraint with which 
the author describes the most appal- 
ling situations. Casually, matter-of- 
factly, as if recounting the everyday 
occurrences in a normal population, 
Miss Almedingen portrays her life of 
misery and torment in a land of, hor- 
rors. Whether she used the check- 
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rein purposely, or because the hor- 
rible events are taken for granted, 
the full impact of grim terror is not 
Jost upon the reader. No amount of 
euphemism could water down to the 
point of casualness any description 
of an oppressed, starved, and half- 
clothed nation. 

And so the story is still a danse- 
macabre, a terrific indictment ° of 
the leaders of a godless nation which 
is now atoning for its crimes in blood 
and slaughter. Miss Almedingen in- 
dulges in no recrimination, she fails 
to philosophize on the brutality of 
life in revolutionary Russia, but in 
telling her story, however simply, 
she has added one more item of evi- 
dence against the known barbarity 
of the Russian bear. 

Lutle, Brown & Company, Boston, Mass. $3.00. 


We Who Died Last Night 
By QUENTIN MORROW PHILLIP 

No detours are made in getting 
into the atmosphere of this novel, 
and no words minced in describing 
the bitterness of men who have 
slipped or have been pushed into 
surroundings that reek of desperate 
living. 

Strong, crude words—the biting, 
harsh phrases of the men he depicts 
are used by the author. But they are 
not fanciful. They are out of life— 
out of that sordid, on-the-brink-of- 
despair existence led by men who 
know they may freeze before tomor- 
row. 

Not.crude but virile, however, is 
the fighting spirit and the faith 
which bring Anton Lippert from his 
plight as panhandler to a success that 
was far more than financial. The 
story is realistic, for there are men 
who have the courage to win the 
harder struggle for principle and de- 
cency after the successful battle for 
material independence. 

The Grail, St. Meinrad, Indiana. $2.00 


Noble Castle 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 

In Noble Castle Mr. Hollis ex- 
amines the great literatures of the 
past, that of the Greeks, the Hebrews, 
and the Romans, in order to deter- 
mine the lessons which history wishes 
to teach us. He concludes that the 
Incarnation is the pivotal point of 
all history, and that if we would save 
society “we have no alternative but 
to go back and ask again the ques- 
tions which Aeschylus and Virgil 


asked and learn again the answers 
which St. Augustine and Dante 
gave.” 

It is with sorrow that this reviewer 
must advise that Noble Castle may 
not be recommended to Catholics. 
In treating of the Sacred Scriptures 
(Chapter VI) Mr. Hollis expresses 
and approves opinions of modern 
critics which are opposed to the 
Catholic interpretation of the in- 
spired writings. His interpretation 
of Isaias’ prophecy concerning the 
Virgin Birth of Christ (Is. 7:14-16) 
has been labeled by Pope Pius VI 
as offensive to Catholics. (Cf. Brief 
“Divina.”) Again, Mr. Hollis regards 
the Book of Isaias as the work of at 
least two authors, an opinion which 
has been declared untenable by the 
Pontifical Biblical Commission. (Cf. 
Responsum June 28, 1908.) This de- 
cree was ratified and declared “pub- 
lic law” by Pope Pius X. Mr. Hollis 
forgets that the Sacred Scriptures 
have been entrusted to the Church, 
which is their only authentic inter- 
preter. 

Longmans, Green and Co., New York. $2.50 


Young Ames 
By WALTER D. EDMONDS 

Mr. Edmonds’ latest story is the 
conventional “rags to riches’ yarn, 
embalmed by the late Horatio Alger 
and laid away by the dozen amid 
wax and flowers in the perfervid 
imaginations of young Americans in 
the early 1g00’s. It is distinguished, 
however (as is to be expected of Mr. 
Edmonds) in the quality of its style 
and in its charmingly vivid pictures 
of “Little Old New York.” Even so, 
the author in his “Acknowledgment” 
disclaims any serious historical value 
for the tale. He admits that it is filled 
with “various bits of lore and au- 
thenticity whose authority I am en- 
tirely unprepared to defend.” But 
because of its literary quality, the 
book does make light and entertain- 
ing reading. 
Little, Brown and Company, Boston, Mass. $2.50 


The Social Life of Primitive 


Man 


By SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V.D., and 
—" H. MUELLER, M.C.S., DR. RER. 


The disciples of Dr. Wilhelm 
Schmidt, S.V.D., the erudite Director 
of the Lateran Museum of Ethnology 
and the Missions, whose ‘Culture 
Historical Method of Ethnology” has 
exploded the myth of absolute evolu- 
Order your books from Tue Sicn 



































The Reputation’s 
The Thing 


EDGAR SCHMIEDELER, 0.S.B. 


COOPERATION ... A CHRISTIAN 
MODE OF INDUSTRY 

Of all books on Cooperation here is 
one of the best to come forward in 
a long time. Non-technical, a wide 
treatment of the subject, $151 
instructive and really in- 150 
teresting. 


JOSEPH F. THORNING, Ph.D. 


BUILDERS OF THE SOCIAL ORDER 
World leaders—Franco, DeValera, 
Senator Nye, Brazil’s President Var- 
gas, etc., give their views on the Papal 
program of social reconstruction. 
“One of the best chapters is True 
Internationalism’”’ — Magnificat. 
“Special praise is due the chapter 
True Internationalism”— $1 5 
The Sign. . 


JOHN A, ELBERT, S.M. 

PRAYER IN A MODERN AGE 

The President of Dayton University 
gives a clarified picture of the whole 
subject of prayer, its relation to our 
day, and a qualified answer to 


_— and so-called $1.25 


BOOK-A-MONTH CLUB 


12 new books yearly, $8 prepaid, or 
$9 in 3 payments. Send for details 














CATHOLIC LITERARY GUILD 
OZONE PARK, NEW YORK 





LOCATED CLOSE 
TO THE 


CATHOLIC CHURCH 


The Runnymede Hotel, located on 
beautiful Park Place, free from the 
noise of traffic, is within easy 
walking distance of the Catholic 
Church. 


Here, at this lovely hotel, you 
will find sunny rooms, an encl 
Solarium and open Sun Deck, over- 
looking the Boardwalk and Ocean, 
good food properly prepared and 
a cordial personnel that anticipates 
your desires. 


For Moderate Rates and 
Illustrated Folder Write 
EVERETT J. HIGBEE, Manager 
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double-faced, 12-inch disc. $2.09. 


of the Mass. 


faced, 12-inch discs. $6.82. 


dise. $1.73. 
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NEW LITURGICAL RECORDINGS 


THE RESURRECTION. The Verse Speaking Choir, Chestnut Hill College, pre- 
sents the story of Easter as told in the Gospels. Male soloists, Easter music. One 


THE ORDINARY OF THE MASS. A series of three 12-inch discs (6 sides). 
$5.75. The music is that of the Missa de Angelis, together with Credo LII, and 
the antiphon “Asperges”—based upon the Vatican approved Solesmes Method. 
Antiphonal charm is effected by constant contrast between the voices of men 
and boys. Commentary by Rev. Cornelius Collins, LL.D., precedes each part 
and furnishes an explanation of the entire action of the Mass. 


An ideal set for schools, colleges, religion classes, study clubs, as well as for 
individual use. Such records in the home will promote greater understanding 
VESPER RECORDS. Second Vespers for the Feast of St. Peter in Chains. Set 
of six double-faced, 12-inch discs. $8.13. 


MASS RECORDS. Mass for the Feast of the Transfiguration. Set of five double- 
BENEDICTION (and other individual records). One double-faced, 12-inch 


LITURGICAL RECITATIVES BY THE PRIEST AT THE ALTAR. A series 
of four 10-inch dises. $5.75. The approved Solesmes Method of correct chanting 
for Celebrant and Ministers at the altar. An acceptable gift for priests and 
seminarians. All prices include tax. Write for list of other records. Order from: 


Union Crry, N. J. 














tionism and forced modern scholars 
to revise their theories concerning 
the origin of religion and morality, 
Dr. Sieber and Dr. Mueller, describe 
the social and economic life of the 
living representatives of the primi- 
tive, primary, and secondary culture 
circles of humanity established by 
their master, Father Schmidt has 
demonstrated that these ethnological 
culture circles of living primitives 
are modern remnants of the stages of 
human development established by 
prehistory. Indeed many of the prim- 
itives of today are culturally anterior 
to the earliest division of prehistory, 
the Paleolithic (Old Stone Age), 
since they have not yet begun to use 
stone implements. Consequently the 
social institutions: of these living 
primitives mirror the social life of 
prehistoric man. 

Contrary to the accepted evolu- 
tionistic conception of matrimony, 
which regards monogamy as the cul- 
mination of a gradual progression 
from unlimited promiscuity, Dr. Sie- 
ber and Dr. Mueller prove conclu- 
sively that monogamy, with full lib- 
erty of the contracting parties in the 
choice of their life’s partner, is the 
original, pristine form of matrimony. 
Polygyny and polyandry were aber- 
rations caused by human passion on 
the occasion of changing economic 
conditions. 

The book is furnished with a de- 
tailed index, an ample bibliography, 


a glossary of technical terms and 
questions for each chapter, so that 
it is an ideal introductory textbook 
for the study of Sociology and Eco- 
nomics. 

B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. $3.50 


The Living Thoughts of 
Saint Paul 
Presented by JACQUES MARITAIN 

In this volume ‘(one of a series 
entitled “The Living Thoughts 
Library”), the eminent philosopher 
assumes the modest role of master 
of ceremonies rather than author, for 
he allows St. Paul to speak for him- 
self, and for his own part is content 
with making at each presentation of 
a “living thought” a few prefatory 
and explanatory remarks. 

In the Introduction the author sum- 
marily surveys the Pauline master- 
themes upon which he is going to 
have the Apostle speak later on. The 
method employed throughout is to 
group together the principal texts 
from St. Paul’s writings, stripping 
them as far as possible of all merely 
temporary historical elements pecul- 
iar to the time and circumstances in 
which they were written, in order to 
set in relief “the living thoughts” of 
the Apostle, the thoughts that are 
as true, as inspiring, and as ap- 
plicable today as they were the day 
they were penned. 

There is an easily corrected minor 
flaw in the first Chapter (second and 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 


Young ladies who wish to devote 
their lives and talents to the 
sick and unfortunate as Sisters 
of St. Benedict, may write to: 


MOTHER SUPERIOR, 0O.S.B. 
St. Vincent Hospital 


Sioux City Iowa 














third paragraphs, page 23). That. 


passage, although the dates given are. 


correct, unmistakably conveys the 
erroneous impression that St. Paul’s 
lengthy residence in Ephesus oe 
curred during his second, instead of 


his third, missionary journey. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $1.25 


From Desenzano To 


“The Pines” 
By MOTHER M. ST. PAUL, 0.S.U. 

No single pen can adequately por- 
tray the life of the Church. There is 
too much to record. There are too 
many spheres of activity clamor- 
ing for simultaneous consideration. 
There are accomplishments too ex- 
tensive for the study of any indi- 
vidual. And so our knowledge of 
what the Church is doing and has 
done, must come to us piecemeal. 

The story of the Ursulines of On- 
tario is an integral part of the story 
of Catholicism in North America. It 
is a story that goes back to the days 
of the sixteenth century, back to the 
village of Desenzano in Lombardy, 


back to that saintly heroine, St. An- 


gela Merici. With discerning insight, 
Mother St. Paul, O.S.U., has pre- 
sented that story, portraying the self- 
sacrifice and the successes of the early 
Ursulines, tracing the vivifying effect 
of the spirit of St. Angela. She has 
produced a history that will be of 
chief interest to the Ursulines them- 
selves and to the countless Catholics 
who have felt the spiritual effect of 
the Ursuline teaching tradition, but 
will also prove of interest and in- 
spiration to all who appreciate the 
dynamic power of the love of God. 


The MacMillans in Canada, Toronto. $4.00 


We Have Been Friends 
Together 
By RAISSA MARITAIN, 
Translated by Julie Kernan 

Raissa Oumansoff, the little Jewess 
from Russia, and the frail, bearded 
Jacques Maritain, grandson of the 
fiery French Republican, Jules Favre, 
were kindred spirits. They met as 
youngsters at the Sorbonne. Maritain 
was seeking university students will- 
ing to lend their names to a protest 
to the Czarist government then 
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hounding the Socialist youth move- 


ment in Russia. The project had a 
natural appeal to a young, idealistic 
Russian emigree. 

Mile. Oumansoff gladly lent the 
full force of her ardent nature to 
the movement. From a mixed dis- 
cussion of socialism and the natural 
sciences these two unspoiled adoles- 
cents soon drifted off to art; from 
art to metaphysics, and finally to 
long debates on the very meaning 
of human life itself. 

Their serious attitude toward the 
fundamental problems of life soon 
drew them into the magic circle of 
the influence of such outstanding 
French thinkers and writers as Henri 
Bergson, Ernest Psichari, Charles 
Péguy, and Léon Bloy. These were 
the men with whom the Maritains 
“were friends together.” 

Léon Bloy, the prophet of modern 
disaster, was “the voice crying in the 
wilderness” which pointed the way 
for the Maritains to Him who is “the 
Way, the Truth and the Life.” His 
terrible novel La Femme Pauvre— 
a terrible novel, because it is the 
autobiography of a soul—was the 
messenger chosen by God to usher 
the Maritains out of the blackness 
and suicidal despair of contemporary 
metaphysics into the light and joy 
and sorrowful security of Cathol- 
icism. 

Longmans, Green and Co., New York. $2.50 


Thy People, My People 
By E. J. EDWARDS, S.V.D. 

A fascinating tale of foreign mis- 
sionary priests in the Philippines 
written by one of their number and 
a born storyteller. It sparkles with 
wit, touches with pathos, thrills with 
danger, and vibrates with all that is 
great in missionary effort. Not a page 
nor a sentence lags. Its forward 
thythm is superb and there is a spice 
with which only an American pen 
can savor the English language. That 
saving gift of all missionaries, their 
sense of humor, reaches real heights. 
Nor is it strange that a typical Amer- 
ican insouciance in the face of hazard 
and hardship should not fail to en- 
liven even the worst circumstances. 
And in the very warp and woof of 
the story there is woven the tremen- 
dous faith and indomitable courage 
which is the trade mark of every 
Catholic missionary. 

Every Catholic would relish read- 
ing Thy People, My People. It makes 


no pretensions to be a so-called great 
novel like Keys of the Kingdom. But 
discerning readers will like this story 
far better. It smacks of the real thing. 
For when a gifted storyteller and 
missionary writes about missionaries 
you have a story worthy of the best. 
The Sign, Union City, N. J. $2.00 


Ransoming the Time 
By JACQUES MARITAIN 

The essays contained in Ransom- 
ing the Time treat a variety of sub- 
jects, among which may be mentioned 
the Christian conception of human 
equality, the philosophy of Bergson, 
the Jews, the need and possibility of 
human co-operation in spite of dif- 
fering religious beliefs. While these 
and other topics present a diversity, 
yet the book is unified because the 
subject matter of all is man, and the 
common theme running through all 
is one. This common theme is formu- 


lated as follows by the author in the | and the Mass is a moving novel of suffering 


and | and love which has uncanny significance in 


Foreword, “human _ conflicts 
antinomies can be overcome and 
reconciled only if they are perceived 
in their full dimensions, and if they 
are viewed in the ontological per- 
spectives of Christian wisdom.” 

The problems discussed are timely 
and of great importance in a dis- 
traught world. As always Maritain is 
profound, and Ransoming the Time 
is not for the superficial reader. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, $3.00 


Good Cardinal Richard 
By YVONNE DE LA VERGNE 

This biography is an account of a 
great Frenchman who shepherded 
the See of Paris from 1886 to 1908. 
Coming from the aristocracy of 
France, Cardinal Richard had Christ- 
like love for the poor and dispos- 
sessed. Ecclesiastical honors came to 
him early—at thirty-one he was Vicar 
General of Nantes, then consecrated 
Bishop of Belley and later made 
Archbishop of Paris. In the glorious 
pontificate of Leo XIII he received 
the red hat of the Cardinalate. 

In his last years Cardinal Richard 
was the personal victim of that 
sinister secularism which gathered 
momentum until today it has left 
France prostrate and bled white. 

Here we have a record of a priest 
and prelate whose kindliness, moral 











courage, strength of purpose, and | 


unworldliness equate him with those 
renowned French ecclesiastics, whose 
name is legion. 


Herder & Co., St. Louis. $2.25 
We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 








The New Season 
Brings 
New Reading Pleasure 


THE SAINTS 
OF IRELAND 


By Hugh de Blacam 


The tremendous drama of Irish Christianity 
as it was played by St. Columcille and St. 
Brigid, successors to St. Patrick, brings out 
the inspiring strength of their characters by 
combining history and legend. $2.25 


THE MASS OF 
BROTHER MICHEL 


By Michael Kent 


Set against the colorful background of the 
Huguenot wars, the story of Michel, Louise, 


our own times. $2.50 


THY PEOPLE, MY PEOPLE 


By E. J. Edwards, S.V.D. 


Manila—Cebu—Mindanao! See these places 
and their natives through the eyes of a 
young missioner in this fictionized account 
of his labors among the pagan inland tribes. 


$2.00 
ST. REGIS: 
A Social Crusader 


By Albert S. Foley, S.J. 


Regis, young seventeenth century saint, 
might have walked our city streets, so mod- 
ern were his attacks and solutions of social 
evils of his native France. $2.50 


The EMANCIPATION 
OF A FREE THINKER 


By Herbert Ellsworth Cory, Ph.D. 


The clear thinking and convincing reasoning of 
Dr. Cory, prominent convert, is what you are 
looking for in this chaotic world. The story of 
Dr. Cory’s conversion is written in human, in- 
teresting autobiographical form. $3.00 


The MAN WHO GOT 
EVEN WITH GOD 


Written about a Trappist by a Trappist 


Brother Joachim, the “man who got even with 
God,” just seems to go on forever making new 
reader friends. Don’t miss knowing him. $2.00 


Send your order to 


THE SIGN 


UNION CITY NEW JERSEY 


ST. GEMMA 
THE “GEM” OF CHRIST 


By Fr. Aloysius McDonough, C.P. 


The story of a girl of our own time, 
chosen by Our Divine Lord to share 
in His sufferings. 

Her courage and devotion to Christ, 
her generosity in embracing suffering, 
stand out in a modern world which fears 
the Cross. 

An attractive pamphlet which gives de- 
tails of this remarkable girl's life. 


10 cents a copy 
Special prices for bulk orders 
Order from 


THE SIGN UNION CITY, N. J. 








SAINT GEMMA‘ 
LEAGUE OF PRAYER 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY 
For the Month of March 1942 


Matees Heard. 2.:...605.4 248 148,303 
Holy Communions ......... 82,865, 
Visits to B. Sacrament ...... 48,712 
Spiritual Communions ...... 183,156 
Benediction Services ........ 15,688 
Sacrifices, Sufferings ........ 71,935 
Stations of the Cross ........ 35,400 
Visits to the Crucifix ....... 49,219 
Beads of the Five Wounds... 7404 
Offerings of PP. Blood....... 157,026 
Visits to Our Lady ......... 60,119 
ee ae ee 86,626 
Beads of the Seven Dolors... 10,299 
Ejaculatory Prayers ......... 5 623,378 
Hours of Study, Reading.... 62,177 
Hours. of Lahot 5. os. 66s’. 239,642 
Acts of Kindness, Charity.... 13,184 
Prayers, Devotions .......... 

Sours of Siletice 2i')5) 0.0015. 92,436 
Variots WOES «..ocsicchaditccs 8,011 


Se hid GEMMA GALGANI, 
the White Passion Flower of Lucca, . 
Italy, is the patron of this League. 

Its purpose is to pray for the 
conversion of the millions of 
pagan souls in the Passionist Mis- 
sions in Hunan, China, and to 
obtain spiritual comfort and 
strength for our devoted mission- 
aries. One should have the gen- 
eral intention of offering these 
prayers for the spread of Christ’s 
Kingdom in China. 

All requests for leaflets, and all 
correspondence relating to Gem- 
ma’s League, should be addressed 
to Gemma’s League, in care of 
Tue Sicn, Union City, New Jersey. 

















A TALKING OF THE LOVE OF GOD 
MODERNIZED BY MOTHER ‘MARY DOMINICA, 
S.H.C.J. 


Students of medieval English well 
know that the writings of that pe- 
riod, both prose and verse, are im- 
pregnated with a religious spirit 
quite foreign even to the most sin- 
cere Christians today. There was a 
delightful simplicity in the spiritual 
life of the laymen of that ancient 
era, a holy daring to look upon 
Christ and His Mother with the 
simple fearlessness of a child, and 
to love accordingly. 

Mother Mary Dominica has done 
a profitable piece of research, and 
presents a modern version of a four- 
teenth-century English prayer that 
is a delight. Here the soul speaks to 
Christ and His Mother with a forth- 
rightness and loving intimacy that 
will seem startling to many. This 
is a book of a very high order, very 
much needed in the modern stereo- 
typed age. 


St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. $1.00 


PROGRESS IN DIVINE UNION 
By RAOUL PLUS S.J. 

The purpose of this latest work of 
the French Jesuit who has written so 
admirably concerning the  super- 
natural life, is stated briefly by the 
author: “Adversity which easily dis- 
courages weaker souls, strangely 
enough, incites strong souls to great- 
er perfection. It is to help cou- 
rageous souls that these pages are 
written.” With the idea of making 
saints, Father Plus prescribes two 
essential means: conquest of self and 
prayer. To conquer self he offers the 
four motives of atonement for past 
sin, preservation from future sin, 
imitation of Christ, and co-operation 
with Our Saviour in the salvation of 
souls. In the second part of the book 
he shows the necessity of prayer for 
priests, religious, and lay people, and 
points out the dispositions necessary 
to pray well. 

The work flows smoothly in the 


easy conversational style of the writ- ° 
er. Its explanations are brief but. 


clear. 
Frederick Pustet Co., New York. $1.50 


LITURGICAL WORSHIP 
By FR. JOSEPH JUNGMAN, S.J. 
The author treats of the historical 
formation of liturgical prayers and 
services, as models, (1) to guide us 
in leading the faithful back to their 
rightful inheritance, and (2) for pres- 
ent-day devotions. It will be of inter- 
Order your books from THE SIGN 
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est to priests, religious, choir diree. 
tors, and Missal users. 

Regarding past apathy for the 
Liturgy (the official social worship 
of the Mystical Body of Christ), the 
author aptly writes: “It is a signifi. 
cant phenomenon that an age which 
has little taste for corporal and social 
doing, and in which extreme individ 
ualism prevails, has likewise little 
taste for the Liturgy.” 

The chapter on “Priesthood” will 
cause no little surprise. The thesis 
is, “In the mind of Holy Scriptures, 
and in primitive Christian literature 
up to the end of the second century, 
the priestly dignity and honor be 
longs first and exclusively to Christ; 
secondly, to the whole Christ which 
is the totality of those who compose 
His Mystical Body and _ therefore 
share His life and also His priestly 
dignity. .. . Only after that does the 


question come up, as to who, within — 


the community, has a special (official) 
share in the priestly function of 
lage. ns 


Frederick Pustet, New York. $1.25 


PEDDLER OF DREAMS 
By SISTER MARY ANGELINE, S.S.N.D. 
When Sister Mary Angeline sings 
her Irish lyrics—lovely, but slightly 
overobvious and obscurely allusive— 
her music has a borrowed beauty. It 
is when her naturalized voice webs 
a beauty at once tenuous and tensile 
that her authenticity becomes unques- 
tioned. For proof, the reader may 
test the following lines from “Cir- 
cumstance”: 
“The ominous drone of motors 
poised above— 
A ghastly line, macabre, grim 
and gray, 
Hiding its lethal flame from hu- 
man eyes 
Till troubled detonations rend 
the skies.” 
The Author, Notre Dame College, Baltimore, Md. 
$1.60 


IN THE STEPS OF DANTE 
AND OTHER PAPERS 


By I. J. SEMPER 

An art that is almost lost—the lei- 
surely and allusive essay—is still being 
practiced competently by the Head 
of the English Department at Loras 
College, Dubuque. Students of litera 
ture will find the title paper richly 
rewarding, as ‘well as a selection of 
others, notably “Vesuvius and Pom 
peii,” “The Poetic Approach to Na 
ture,” “Shakespeare and St. Thomas 
More,” and “Shakespeare and ‘War.” 
Loras College Press, Dubuque, lowa. $1.25 
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FLORIDA 





for seasonal students. 
Beautiful Buildings 





DO YOU WINTER IN FLORIDA? SEND YOUR DAUGHTER TO 


BARRY COLLEGE 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A STANDARD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Home Economics and Commercial Education. Special 
Opportunities in Music, Art and Dramatics. Intensive short courses carrying college credit 


In America’s Most Outstanding Beauty Spot 
Perpetual Sunshine—Superb Opportunity for Outdoor Life 


Extensive Campus 











KENTUCKY 


NAZARETH COLLEGE & ACADEMY 


NAZARETH, KY. 
128TH YEAR 
Students from eighteen states. Healthful climate. 
Unexcelled environment. Outdoor sports. Su- 
perior scholastic training. Cultured home life. 
Address Dean, Box A, 
NAZARETH COLLEGE & ACADEMY, 
NAZARETH 








MASSACHUSETTS 





REGIS COLLEGE 
WESTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A Catholic institution for the higher education of 
women. Incorporated under the laws of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts with full power to confer 
degrees. Standard courses leading to the degrees, 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science (curricula 
in Household Economics, and in Secretarial Science). 

Affiliated to the Catholic University, Washington, 
D.C. 

Degrees “‘fully approved’ by the University of the 
State of New York. 

Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph. 


For Catalogue, address 
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Complete ie ee 


“Where the secular college shies 
off, the Catholic college enters bold- 
ly. Catholic educators know of what 
man is composed. They take into ac- 
count his physical life, and develop 
it with athletics; they feed his in- 
tellectual life with the wisdom of 
centuries; and they pour into his 
supernatural life the God-given 
strength that is our choicest heritage 
from Christ, actual and sanctifying 
grace, Any college can take an un- 
dernourished intellect and feed and 
develop it. But only the Catholic col- 
lege can take a soul struggling for 
maturity and lead it into the fullness 
of light and life. At graduation time 
it parades no supernatural morons.” 


Paul L. O’Connor, S.J., in 
the Catholic Educational Review 


575 








They 
Also 


Serve eee 


VOCATIONtothe 
Brotherhood, as to the 
Se aaa is a grace from 


One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 


Prayer for light, serious 
thought on the reasons 
becoming a Brother, will lead 
to a decision. 


Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C. P. 


5700 No. Hariem Avenue 
Chicago, Il. 











MICHIGAN 














New JERSEY 








Certificates, Secretarial Diplomas, 
Courses. Exceptional opportunities in Art. 


BEAUTIFUL BUILDINGS 


SIENA HEIGHTS 


(Formerly St. Joseph College) 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, Commercia] Education, State Teachers’ 
Home Economics, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical 


For further information address the Dean 


Adrian 
Michigan 


COLLEGE 


INTERESTING CAMPUS LIFE 


COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABETH 


A Catholic College for Women, on the ap- 
proved list of the Association of American Uni- 
versities. Modern residence halls. Regular arts 
courses, pre-medical, secretarial, teacher train- 
ing, music, home economics, science. Degrees— 
B.A., B.S. in Commerce, and B.S. in Home 
Economics. 








For Catalogue, add the Dean 
“Convent Ghabion, Stew Sevecy 








New York 








College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 














COLLEGE of MOUNT ST. VINCENT 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
REGIONAL AND STATE ACCREDITMENT OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 
TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
Ninety-six acres bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station, New York City 


For particulars please address Secretary 











ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
Brentwood, Long Island New York 
Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
School Departments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive 
Grounds. Athietics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 





Skating Rink. 
Address Directress 
LA SALLE Xtivemy 


EFFECTIVE college preparation under 
Brothers of the Christian School. Small 
classes. Well-equipped buildings on 167- 
acre Long Island estate. Pool and ocean 
swimming. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T.C. 
Junior Dept., 58th year. Moderate rate. 
Catalog. Address Registrar, Oakdale, L. 1., N. Y. 





PENNSYLVANIA 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 

Conducted by the Religious of the Society of the 
Holy Child Jesus. A College for Catholic Women. 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of Pennsyl- 
Vania with power to confer Degrees in Arts, Sciences 
= Letters. For resident and non-resident students. 

ituated eleven miles from Philadelphia on the 
Main Line of the P. R. 


” Address Registrar 




















SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 
Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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Ket Ubinas 
7 or coal pee Country 


UR American Passionist missionaries are doing 
a glorious work in Free China. Not only are 
they making the name American a household 
word of benediction, but they are bringing to the 
poor, long-suffering Chinese the blessings of a 
knowledge and love of Christ and His Church. You 
can do something to help them, even while you do 
something to help our beloved America in her hour 
of trial. Buy defense stamps and send them to us 
for our missionaries in China. They will be kept 
for the support and furtherance of their mission 
work. You will be putting your pennies and dollars 
to work for Christ and for country. 

When you buy your own defense stamps, buy a 
few for the missionaries who are doing a heroic 
work in China. You can secure these stamps at 
Post Offices and elsewhere. You can go about it in 
any one of three ways. 

1. You can buy the individual stamps and send 
them to us. Stamps can be secured for 10c, 25c, 
50c, $1.00, and $5.00. We shall take care of mount- 
ing them on a card or in an album. Even one stamp 
will be most welcome. 

2. You can secure the card or album yourself, 
paste in the stamps, and then send it to us. Please 
do not tear out pages. The following table shows 


at a glance the value of the card or album when 
filled. ; 
Cost of stamp Capacity of Album Value of Album 
(Number of stamps) When filled 
10c Card—25 $2.50 — 
25c Album—75 18.75 
50c 75 37.50 
$1.00 75 75.00 
5.00 15 75.00 


3. You can send us the money and we shall pur- 
chase the defense stamps which will be converted 
into bonds. No amount is too small to be welcome. 

If you wish to send us a Defense Bond which 
will benefit our missionaries, we suggest that you 
purchase one of Series F or Series G and make it 
out to Passionist Missions, Incorporated. 

While our missionaries and soldiers sacrifice 
themselves in far-off lands 


tive Them the Support They Need 


Send stamps or bonds to The Sign, Union City, N. J. 








Restrain Not Grace 
From the Dead 


(Ecclus. 7:37) 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Clarke 
Rev. John T. Gillard, S.S.J. 
Rev. James W. Chisholm 
Rev. H. T. Deegan, C.M. 
Rev. Thomas Raynor, C.SS.R. 
Bro. Francis Borgia 
Ven. Bro. Anselm Zang, O.F.M.Cap. 
Rev. George F. Hickey 
Rev. John W. Mayerhoeffer 
Mother Anne Borgia 
Mother Evangelist Courtney 
Sr. Mary Guido (Bigelow) 
Sr. Mary of St. Ant ag (Reilly) 
Sr. Mary Ambrose (Walsh) 
Sr. Marie Henry (Curran) 
Anna Morrison 
John Bove 
Julia 8. Danberry 
George L. Quinn 
Mary Jane wy A 
James Cosgrove Kilroy 
Patrick Elliott 

Joseph F. Hannan 
Richard Lewis 
= Martin O'Neill 

s. W. E. Elli 


S 
William I. ~~" oh 
David J. McFall 
Mrs. M. A. Hendricks 
M. Bergantz 
John Johnson 
Katherine Rose Dorr 
Joseph Kaberlein 
Eugene F. Kempton 
James J. Welch 
Annie Parle 
Mary Emma Ryan 
— E. Koob 

E. J. Sweeney 
Clara W. Imbus 
anos Curran 
Peter A. Fischer 
John Francis Bealand 
Earl Rendle Stoddard 
J eons McBride 
Will: . Shea 
William Daley 
Catherine Treanor 
Rose C. Feeney 
John O’Keefe 
Rose Lennon 
Mrs. C. A. Swanson 





e 
Chapman D. Henriques 
Margaret P. FP. Cullinane 


arguerite 1S Paltot 
Guiseppe Bombagi 
T. Joseph Brady 
F. A. Cochran 
Helen Decker 
Mr. E. P. Lynch 
John McGlynn 
George T. Burke 
Katherine Dugan 
Cecelia Flotz: 
Nicholas F. O’Dea 
Mary Walpurgis Brandt 
Andrew Kelemen 
John F. Toomey 
David M. — 
Mrs. E. M. White, 
Mrs. = Kastner 
John Hawki: 
Ellen Hawkins 
Joseph F. Reynaud 
Mrs. Hugh Carlin 
Mrs. A. Nicholson 
Claud J. Phelps 
Herbert Willis 
Mary M. O’Brien 
Mary Sullivan Kretz 
Anna H. Miller 
John P. Weldon 
Andrew Carl Stonick 
Mrs. B. A. 
Katherine 
Catherine 
William F. 
John J. McKenna 

ary E. Shea 

ichael McFarland 
Mrs. John Stanton 
Florence Norcott 
Mattie T. Pomers 
Daniel C. O’Connell 
John Doyle 
Elizabeth W. Jacobs 
Jacob Fath 
James Bryant McAllister 
Arturo Boccan 
Madelaine Yuki —— 
Lottie Wolff Mac 
Rebecca tiene 
Mary Bauslin Irwin 
Michael Ticianni 


May their souls and the souls of 
all the faithful departed through 
the mercy of God rest in peace. 

—Amen. 
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HELP THEM BUILD A BETTER WORLD 


Uncle Sam and the Catholic missionary are both trying to 
build a world in which men will be free to know and love 
and serve God. 


YOU can help them both. 


You can help Uncle Sam by buying defense stamps and 
bonds. 


You can help the missionary by buying some of those 
stamps or bonds for him. 


For as little as ten cents you can help make America the 
arsenal of democracy, you can help make Catholic 
America the arsenal of the Kingdom of Christ. 


ACT NOW—FOR GOD AND COUNTRY 
{Detailed information on Page 576) 


PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC. UNION CITY, NV. J. 














It Is Going To Be A © 
LONG 








Pull! 


Straining every muscle, the Hunan trackers pull against the boiling 
rapids. Inch by inch they tug their boat upstream against the current. 
Sometimes the taut ropes snap and boats and lives are lost. 


With every ounce of their energy our Passionist priests, the Sisters of St. 
Joseph, and the Sisters of Charity are toiling and striving to pull the 
Bark of Peter into the forbidding fastness of pagan China. From war- 
wracked, poverty-stricken Hunan their cry for help reaches us. 


Give to them now. It will be a long, hard pull for them. The tremen- 
dously high cost of living in China, and the impossibility of sending new 
workers into the field, have compelled our Missionaries to curb zealous 
plans for further expansion of their labors. They must brace themselves 
for a test of endurance. Their Mission institutions, established at the 
price of heroic sacrifices, must now be maintained at no less cost. 


Our unselfish, tireless support can help sustain the Missionaries in their 
determination to safeguard Christ’s gains in China. Please send your 
offering to: 


THE SIGN Union City, N.J. 
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